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POLAROID LAND CAMERA 











By rights, it 
should cost 
twice as much. 


Polaroid’s new $25* Super Shooter Land camera 
is equipped with features you’d expect to find on 
cameras that are double the price. 

Like an electric eye, electronic shutter, a three- 
element lens and built-in flashcube attachment. 

But even more important, it’s the most versatile 
Colorpack camera Polaroid has ever made. It uses 
six different kinds of Polaroid Land film. Every- 
thing from our least expensive black-and-white 
right up to our new big brilliant Polacolor 2— 
Polaroid’s major new film that literally saturates 
your pictures with color. 

Best of all, you have the incomparable excite- 
ment of seeing your pictures instantly. Which, when 
you think about it, is worth a small fortune in itself. 


Polaroid’s New $25 Super Shooter 
It uses our new brilliant Polacolor 2 film. 


1776 ISSUE 
EDITOR FRIEDRICH 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


At 6 oclock last Tuesday morning in Philadelphia, Virginia del- 
egate Thomas Jefferson looked out at the gray sky and then noted that 
his thermometer registered 70°. Soon afterward, there came a bolt of 
lightning and a sudden deluge. By 9 0 clock, the city was awash. Near- 
/y 50 delegates to the Second Continental Congress slowly filled the meet- 
ing room of the State House on Walnut Street ... The room steamed 
The only consolation in keeping the windows closed against rain was 
that they also excluded the horseflies from a nearby stable . . . 

So begins the cover story on Thomas Jefferson in the most unusual 
issue that TIME has ever published, It is our Bicentennial issue dated 
July 4, 1776, and devoted to reporting the birth of a new nation just as 
if TIME reporters had been there. After almost a year of exhaustive 
work, the 1776 issue is going to newsstands and subscribers this week 
—the first time in our history that two different issues have appeared 
simultaneously. Under the supervision of Senior Editor Otto Fried- 
rich. a staff of 14 researchers headed by Nancy Williams culled moun- 
tains of memoirs, letters and contemporary news- 
papers to amass some 1,600 pages of files, about 
50% more than _ the 
amount sent by our corre- 
spondents for a_ regular 
issue of TIME. The design 
work for the issue, includ- 
ing illustrations drawn 
largely from historical ar- 
chives, was done by Assis- 
tant Art Director Wade 
Hancock. 

Numerous writers 
used the amassed research 
to describe not only the 
politics of independence 
in Philadelphia and Gen- 
eral Washington's prepa- 
rations to defend New 
York, but also a series of strangely familiar stories. Inflation was rav- 
aging the Colonies (beef was up 114% in three months), and in distant 
Viet Nam, a civil war was raging (rebels captured the settlement of Ta 
Ngon, or Saigon, in the spring of 1776). The research also unearthed 
some fascinating minutiae: there was only one working toilet in the 
Colonies—property of a former Royal Governor of Maryland; the na- 
scent sport of golf was played with feather-stuffed leather balls; Boston 
stores had just begun selling a new gadget called the umbrella. 

For the whole Bicentennial staff, which celebrated the comple- 
tion of the project by drinking toasts and eating roast beef at New 
York City’s pre-Revolutionary Fraunces Tavern, this issue has been 
partly an exercise in historical imagination and partly an inspira- 
tion. As an introduction to the special issue puts it, “Ata time when 
Americans are questioning the very meaning of their nation’s basic be- 
liefs, it is refreshing and reassuring to return to our origins, to our fun- 
damental values, and to try to illuminate how earlier Americans saw 
the world and their place in it.” 
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How to select a pipe. 


Do you know your Bent from your Bulldog? 














There you are, Surrounded by a ver- 
itable forest of bowls and stems of vary- 
ing shapes and sizes. Each one more 
inviting than the other, If you 
happen to be confused by too 
much of a good thing, who 
could blame you? Now since 
Amphora makes pipe tobacco 
for a living, we think 

we're in a pretty good 
position to guide you 
through this confusion of 
profusion by giving you 

some objective advice on pick- 


ing a pipe, 







Wood 


WHICH ONE? BRIAR? 
CLAY? CERAMIC? 
CORN COB? MEERSCHAUM ? 


Technically, you could make a 
pipe from cast iron, Or tinfoil. Or glass, But 
you wouldn't want to smoke them. Because 
like so many things, some pipes are more practical and 
functional than others. Here's a quick view of a few of 
the best. 


Briar, Most pipe pros consider it the best simply because 
it’s porous, That means it can expand and contract to 
the heat and cold of the pipe. This reaction lets the 
briar alternately absorb and squeeze out the natural oils 
of the tobacco, Which is one of the ingredients in a 
more pleasurable smoke, 





Meerschaum. The matinee idol of pipes. One that you put 
on display like a piece of white porcelain. Which, in 
fact, it resembles. Both in looks and brittleness. Now 
there are some who feel that Meerschaum smokes bet- 
ter than briar, We don’t happen to agree. If you want to 
smoke a piece of art which is what a hand-carved Meer- 
schaum really is, that’s fine. But if you want a pipe you 
can be comfortable with, stay with a briar, 










Corn Cob. A comedic pipe. But one that's faithful and 
true. It can give you a good smoke for your money. 
Cobs are naturally porous, But they have something 
else going for them, too. They're inherently sweet and 
often add some of that personality to the tobacco. 


Clay, Not very porous. A bit too brittle. And has the ten- 
dency to self-destruct before its time has come. 










Ceramic. A good looking colleague of clay and with many 
of the same drawbacks. Ceramic pipes have the unfor- 
tunate characteristic of leaving an after-taste. They can 
be handsomely decorated. But too often they look bet- 
ter than they smoke. 










Rosewood, Cherry Wood & Other Woods. Just aren't up to 
the performance of a good, high-born briar. For one 
thing, they're soft. Which means they can easily char 
and burn out. And transfer their own flavors to the to- 
bacco. 















LOOK FOR A PIPE 
THAT’S COMFORTABLE 
IN YOUR MOUTH. 


It’s going to be spending a lot of 
time there. Look for a pipe that has 
good weight and balance. So that 

it’s comfortable in your hand, 

too. Be sure that the stem and 
the bit match up perfectly. 

And finally, feel inside the 

a bowl to be sure there are no 
imperfections lurking there. 










Canadian 















“O.K. WHAT SHOULD 
I PAY FOR A PIPE?” 


It depends. On your wallet. Your ego 
Your sense of values, A motorcycle can take you 
across the country, But so can a Rolls. It all 
depends on how you want to get there. Same thing 
with a pipe. A $10 model might be sculpted from the same 
quality briar as a $150 pipe. And both could smoke 
equally as well. But chances are there are some imperfec- 
tions in the $10 pipe. What's more, there's certainly a lot 
more tender loving care that goes into a handcrafted pipe 
than a less expensive machine-made model. So you pays 
your money, and you takes your choice. 

















SPEAKING 
OF CHOICE... 
















Handcrafted pipe 


Nording of Denmark 








No matter what 
kind of pipe you buy—a $1.75 corn cob or a $100 straight 
grain briar—there’s one thing you should remember, A 
pipe is only as good as the tobacco you feed it, That’s 
why so many knowledgeable pipe smokers light up with 
Amphora, Its extra mild taste has made it exactly what it 
is today, America’s best selling Cavendish pipe tobacco. 

































A SEND FOR 
Man FREE BROCHURE 


and His 
Pipe Our new brochure, “A Man and His 
Pipe,” is packed full of information 


Gy designed to increase your pipe smoking 












pleasure. If you would like a free copy, 
or if you have any specific questions 
on pipes and pipe tobacco, drop a 

note to the President, Douwe Egberts, 
Inc., Bldg. B, 8943 Fullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Ca. 91311. 








Theres Natural Gas 


headed for our shores. 


* 






This ship carries Liquefied Natural Gas from overseas. 


Huge tanks keep the gas at 260 degrees below zero, reduced 
to one six-hundredth its usual volume. 


This is just one of many new ways the gas industry is 
working to develop additional sources of gas. Were 
also preparing to pipe in Alaskan gas, developing coal 
gasification, experimenting with synthetic gases. 


By 1990 it is expected that new supplemental sources 
will provide nearly a third of our countrys gas energy. 


Use gas wisely. It's clean energy for 
today and tomorrow. cass & 





A Stillness in South Viet Nam 


To the Editors: 

The charade in Viet Nam [May 5] 
is over. The lesson for us should be that 
puppets do not make lasting friends. 

James P. Kinney 
San Jose, Calif. 


What do you mean by titling an ar- 
ticle “The Last Days of Phnom-Penh"? 
Phnom-Penh is still there. 

Larry Feign 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I cannot understand why no one has 
commented on the simple fact that the 
U.S. would have been spared more than 
$200 billion, more than 50,000 lives, and 





all the present tragic and so stupid hor- 
ror of evacuation of Americans, and 
these poor wretches to whom we owe 
nothing in any way, shape or form, had 
our allied air power been permitted to 
proceed with all-out pinpoint bombing 
of the Viet Cong’s power and supply de- 
pots, thus bringing them to their knees 
and terminating the action long before 
the year 1967! 
Rudy Vallée 
Hollywood 


It is not difficult for us in Israel to 
read Jerusalem instead of Phnom-Penh, 
and Tel Aviv instead of Saigon. 

Is it really so surprising to the av- 
erage American that Israel refused to 
put its neck into the noose that was of- 
fered to us by President Sadat of Egypt 
through the good offices of your Secre- 
tary of State? 

Max Riebenfeld 
Tel Aviv 


The US. about-face in Viet Nam has 
hurt American credibility. American 
Air Force bases here were regarded as 
an aid to Spanish security. Now there is 
a consensus that they are a threat to 
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our security because of the decline of 

American power and influence in the 
world. 

Martin Eady 

Madrid 


The credibility of the U.S. has not 
only been hurt; it has crumbled. 
Who still trusts the U.S. today? 
Chao Kuo-chang 
Taipei 


It is not that Americans are cow- 
ards; they are not. It is not that they are 
lacking in intelligence either. Their trou- 
ble is that they are always ruthlessly pro- 
vincial. They have never understood or 
really liked foreigners. 

This explains why they are so un- 
concerned with the coming slaughter of 
their allies, the South Vietnamese. 

This country is going to go through 
what the Vietnamese are going through 
right now. This will be the price the 
world will have to pay for its hypocrisy 
about facing the threat of Communism 
and trying to appease the unappeasable. 

Hari Dharana 
Los Angeles 


Our national leaders who now strain 
to assure us that our boys did not die in 
vain in Viet Nam are only trying to salve 
their own guilt, and all of us who long 
for that assurance are doing the same. 

The very finest thing we could say 
for those boys is to confess that we sac- 
rificed them to our pride in a losing bat- 
tle, that we Americans have wasted our 
human energies trying to play God and 
win forever. 

Gordon Dalbey 
Newton, Mass. 





Taiwan Rip-Off 
Your article on President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s death [April 14] must have 
contained truth and insight, but I could 
not read it. Every TIME in Taiwan had 
that page torn out. It must have hit 

home. 

John Stewart 
Taipei 





Primary Concern 

New Hampshire became the state 
with the nation’s earliest presidential 
preference primary [April 28] in 1952. 
For more than two decades, the state 
and its primary have proved to be a re- 
liable testing ground for presidential 
candidates. 

New Hampshire is a small state with 
a relatively small population. Thus it 
does not greet prospective candidates 
with expenses which might be prohib- 


itive in the more populous states. 

The Granite State also provides a 
unique cross section of America. It of- 
fers a blend of economic and social bases 
that include industries ranging from tex- 
tiles to space-age technology, recreation, 
services and agriculture. 

One of New Hampshire’s attractive 
features as a measurement of the elec- 
torate is its absence of machine politics. 
A regional primary would destroy this 
fine balance and would so dilute the re- 
sults as to make any voting meaningless. 

As have our leaders of the past, I 
will do all I can to protect the state’s po- 
sition from future challenges. 

Meldrim Thomson Jr. 
Governor 
New Hampshire 





Lethal Love 

I believe that if 70% of my fellow 
Americans wanted gun control [April 
28], more than two of the 50 states would 
have tough laws. If I ever stop reading 
about murders, rapes and other demon- 
strations of man’s love for man, then I 
might consider giving up my right to 
purchase a firearm to protect my fam- 

ily, myself or my property. 
Jimmie E. Shaver 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


National Citizens Committee for the 
Right to Keep and Bear Arms, please 
note that the Second Amendment of the 
Bill of Rights says: “A well regulated Mi- 
litia, being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms, shall not be in- 
fringed.” In short, keeping and bearing 
arms was contingent upon being in the 
militia, as almost all able-bodied men 
were when this was written. It is a far 
cry from anyone’s supposed “right” in 
1975 to buy a “Saturday-night special.” 

Mrs. Joseph Harrington 
Wenham, Mass. 


Years from now, when the question 
involving who first appeared, the chick- 
en or the egg. is finally answered, some- 
one will then ask, “What came first; an- 
ticrime laws or antigun laws?” 

Michelle Williams 
Woodside, N.Y. 





Pregnant Issue 
Hooray for Bishop Maher [April 28]! 
I wish there were more men like him to 
deal with this obscenity called abortion. 
(Mrs.) Lenore Weber 
Elk Rapids, Mich. 


What Bishop Maher doesn’t seem to 
realize is that unquestioning obedience 
is passé. Get with it, Rev. Maher. 

Josephine Sheehy 
Farmington Mills, Mich. 


Much of the momentum behind to- 
day’s feminists’ abortions could have 
been removed years ago if the Catholic 
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Bob Miller 
President, # 
Atlas Van Lines 





“You'd probably 
be surprised to learn 
of the constant 
improvements going 
on throughout 
Atlas to make your 
move better. After 
all, we believe you 
deserve the best 

possible service. 


we're 

RRRREcinng 
moving 

mining” 


“Rather than ignoring the 
problems you could face 
when you move, we bring 
them out into the open. 
Then everyone's prepared. The 
move goes easier... smoother.” 


At/as agent Dennis Sorhagen, 
Crofutt & Smith 
Orange, New Jersey 

















Atlas and its over 500 
agents are doing more to 
deserve your move in 1975 


Atlas Van Lines: 


Ask your Atlas 
agent for 
information that 
will help you plan 
and organize your 
next move. He 
doesn't promise to 
make moving easy 
Just better 


, oe) wi . 
World Headquarters « Evansville, indiana 
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FORUM 


clergy had resolutely heeded the plight 

of their married laity—especially the 
poor—and sanctioned birth control 

M. Elaine Keranen 

Burlington, Vt 


No, Ms. Gleason, Bishop Maher has 
never been pregnant, but he has been a 
fetus, as have we all 

Rosemarie Slavenas 
Genoa, Ill 





Jimmy Superstar 

Jimmy Connors [April 28] is the Joe 
Namath, Muhammad Ali, Wilt Cham- 
berlain and Johnny Bench of the tennis 
court—cocky, confident, a superstar, 

able to back what he says. He belongs 
Ken Prouty 
Bristol, S. Dak 


I fail to understand why you devote 
such extensive coverage to athletes, a 
group of individuals known for their in- 
tellectual dullness and lack of contribu- 
tion to society 

I am tired of narcissistic boy-heroes 
whose only claim to fame is physical 
prowess or injured self-righteousness 

Jennifer Philips 
New York City 


Tennis matches like the one between 
Jimmy Connors and John Newcombe 
will always have an appeal. There is an 
excitement about the game when two 
fine players are contending 

I am pleased to see the increased in- 
terest in tennis, which started in 1968 
when professionals were first allowed to 
play at Wimbledon. It is healthy for the 
game that more good players can make 
a comfortable living from it. I do have 
reservations about some of the directions 
that tennis is taking. I do not enjoy 
watching one-set matches. Even the best 
player can lose a set. Also, I do not like 
what they are calling audience partic- 
ipation. The language sometimes used 
between players and spectators is em- 
barrassing and tends to bring the game 
down to a mediocre level. Sull, tennis 
today is superior, and I am sure that 
the problems can be worked out 

Donald Budge 
Acapulco, Mexico 


Grand Slammer Budge was the first 
player to win the Australian, French, 
Wimbledon and U.S. championships in 
the same year (1938) 





Tukar Garahagi 
The graffiti-prone students of M.LT 
have a more accurate name for the 17- 
year-old Guru Maharaj Ji [April 28]. He 
is known as Tukar Garahagi. 
Bob Mohr 
Wellesley Hills, Mass 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 
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Borrow from your credit union. 
Their low annual percentage rate 
won't trouble your family budget 
There's a minimum of red tape. 
Often your signature is all that's 
required. At your credit union, 
you're more than a customer. Y 

ol -}folalen 


Join your credit union. 
It’s where you belong. 


For more information write to 

your state's Credit Union a 
League or Credit Union Nat 

Assoc., Inc., Dept. F, P. O. Box 

431, Madison, WI 53701 
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Value of the year 


NEW FORD VAN 


$339’ LESS 
THAN DODGE 





Econoline Van shown with optional Chateau trim, pivoting Captain's Chairs, radio, 
whee! covers, mirrors, whitewall tires, Tu-Tone paint 


Van of the year 


FEATURES NO 
OLD-STYLE VAN 
CAN MATCH 









Manulacturers sugg 
de 
both Ford and 


























VAN SERIES FORD DODGE 
Comparable GVW 5,100 Ibs 4,800 Ibs 
Standard engine 300 cu. in 225 cu. in 

Six Six 

Base retail price $3,460° $3,699 _| 
Power front disc brakes | Std $ 49 
Sliding side cargo door No Charge 22 

HD rear springs Std 11 
F78x15B tires Std 18 
Comparable price $3,460 $3,799 
Ford price advantage $ 339 

















very charge 





Engine moved forward 

for more driver and 

Passenger room. 

Engine-forward 
design permits 
up to 17 service 
checks. 





absorbing 
frame rails help 
cushion 
tank. front impact. 


Ford changes van history again... . creates a 
whole new set of features and values no old- 
style van can match ¢ With engine moved for- 
ward, front doors open wide with no big wheel 
wells @ Out-of-way engine cover lets you step 
easily to rear or across van @ You get extra 
cargo space plus payloads big as 5,145 lbs.— 
up to 32% higher than in other vans ¢ Econom- 
ical 300 Six is standard, backed by 351 and 
460 V-8's. See your Ford Dealer for the van 
that’s making history. Right price . . . right deal! 


FORD ECONOLINE VANS 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE REFUGEES IN A RARE LIGHT MOMENT AT CAMP PENDLETON, CALIF.; COOKING RICE AT FORT CHAFFEE, ARK 
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“Domestic Tranquility” 


Richard Nixon swept into office on 
a platform of “law-and-order,” capital- 
izing on the public’s legitimate fears of 
crime. His emphasis, unfortunately, was 
always more on order than law, and such 
innovations as no-knock warrants be- 
came a real danger to any traditional 
idea of justice. But in a speech recently 
at the Yale Law School, President Ford 
said that he was shunning the law-and- 
order catch phrase for the war on crime 
and substituting instead a lofty, ringing 
theme for his Administration: to “insure 
domestic tranquility.” 

His source was the preamble to the 
Constitution of the U'S., and his aim was 
to bring reason rather than rhetoric to 
the discussion of crime. He called for 
speedy trials. for mandatory sentences 
in some cases of violent crime, for more 
humane treatment of convicts. The Pres- 
ident returned to the old constitutional 
phrase, he said, because “I do not seek 
vindictive punishment of the criminal, 
but protection of the victim.” Nor was 
crime, he noted, always committed on 
the street or in dark alleys. Alluding to 
the misdeeds of his predecessor, he said 
“| have made it a matter of the highest 
priority to- restore to the Executive 
Branch decency, honesty and adherence 
to the law at all levels There is no 
way to inculcate in society the spirit of 
law if society's leaders are not scrupu- 
lously law-abiding.” 

Actually, the President's new/old 
phrase applies not only to crime, but also 
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to other fevers disturbing the public psy- 
che. Regardless of his performance in 
other areas, it is at least encouraging that 
he should try to reduce passions, lift the 
nation’s spirit and seek answers to very 
real problems by beginning at the be- 
ginning, with the Constitution itself. 


Whither the Peace Movement? 


With the war over, what will hap- 
pen to the peace movement? Al a re- 
cent Berkeley, Calif., rally cheering the 
North Vietnamese victory, speakers 
were shouted down in favor of a rock-'n’- 
roll band. At Kent State University, or- 
ganizers had difficulty attracting even a 
handful of students to a commemoration 
of the students killed half a decade ago 

Other ideologues of the movement. 
however, are going ahead to try to 
change the society. Tom Hayden, one 
of the Chicago Seven, tentatively plans 
to challenge California's Democratic 
Senator John Tunney In next year’s pri 
mary—while his wife Jane Fonda re- 
turns to a full movie schedule, David 
Harris, who served 20 months in a peni- 
tentiary for refusing induction into the 
Army, may run for the seat now held 
by California’s liberal Republican Con- 
gressman Pete McCloskey. David Del- 
linger, another member of the Chicago 
Seven, has plans for an “alternate” 
newsmagazine tentatively titled Seven 
Days. “The movement is fragmented 
these days,” Dellinger says. “but its parts 
are still working.” Maybe, but like any 
other one-cause force, the peace move- 
ment will probably fade away unless it 
finds another issue—and soon 








Freud on the Bobsled 


If Freud had never lived, Walt Dis- 
ney would undoubtedly have created 
him—and wired him to guide tourists 
through Disneyland. Last week 6,600 of 
those tourists took over Disneyland for 
a night, and an unusual group they were 
members and relatives of members of 
the American Psychiatric Association 
which held its annual convention at An- 
aheim, Calif. In a happy exercise of re- 
gression, they all visited the Mad Hat- 
ter’s tea party, bought Mickey Mouse 
hats and hugged Goofy the Dog as if he 
had just returned from a traumatic trip 
to the vet. Explained Dr. Miles Shore, 
superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center in Boston: “You 
enjoy the fantasies of your childhood 
again, and it acts as a rejuvenation so 
you can go back happily to the prob- 
lems of the adult world.” 

In a paper that he read to the con- 
vention, Dr. Michael Brody, a child 
psychiatrist from Washington, D.C 
analyzed Disney's favorite stories as 
classic Freudian cases. The tale of the 
three litlue pigs demonstrates the “vir- 
tues of obsessiveness™: the little oinker 
that builds his house of bricks shows 
his superiority over his less obsessive 
brothers and the big bad wolf. Brody 
cites the bobsled ride around the Mat- 
terhorn at Disneyland as an example 
of a means of mastering castration anx- 
ieties and other fears. Freud and Dis- 
ney, concluded Brody, were both con- 
cerned with fantasy. and they both 
looked to childhood for the answer to 
happiness 
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CHILD RECEIVING SMALLPOX INOCULATION; WOMEN STROLLING AT FORT CHAFFEE; U.S. SERVICEMAN & REFUGEE AT EGLIN AIR FORCE BASE, FLA 
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AWarmer Welcome for the Homeless 


President Gerald Ford assured his 
press conference last week that he al- 
ways kept his temper, except for “oc- 
casional outbursts on the golf course.” 
Nonetheless, he was obviously angry 
over the callow opposition of some 
Americans to resettling about 115,000 
Vietnamese refugees in the U.S. At a 
meeting with Republican congressional 
leaders, the President said that he was 
“damned mad” and added: “It just burns 
me up. These great humanitarians 
—they just want to turn their backs. We 
didn’t do it with the Hungarians. We 
didn’t do it with the Cubans. And damn 
it, we're not going to do it now.” To 
that end Ford called on Americans to 
welcome the refugees and Congress to 
appropriate $507 million to settle them 

Liberal Opposition. Partly because 
of Ford’s appeal, opposition to the ref- 


ugees dwindled rapidly. There were, of 


course, unfortunate exceptions. In Cal- 
ifornia an organization of farmers and 
businessmen asked a Sacramento fed- 
eral judge to block the refugee resettle- 
ment program on the rather ridiculous 
grounds that among other things, Gov- 
ernment officials had not issued a 
statement on the program’s impact on 
the U.S. environment. Chicago Civil 
Rights Leader Jesse Jackson said that 
the refugees should be kept out of the 
U.S. because “there are now nearly 
9 million jobless in this nation.” 
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Ford was particularly incensed with 
Opposition among some liberals in Con- 
gress. Democratic Senator George Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota claimed that 
"90% of the Vietnamese refugees would 
be better off going back to their own 
land” because only “a handful of gov- 
ernment leaders were in any real dan- 
ger of reprisals.” Democratic Represen- 
tative Elizabeth Holtzman of New York 
urged the U.S. to bar “persons who may 
have engaged in misappropriating U.S 
funds, run tiger cages or carried out the 
torture of political prisoners.” 

Such arguments struck many Amer- 
icans as mean-spirited. Some people be- 
lieved that for one thing, it was up to 
the refugees to decide whether their lives 
had been in jeopardy. For another, the 
U.S. had a hand in corrupting many 
Vietnamese officials. The Administra- 
tion assured congressional committees 
that criminals will be weeded out 

Still, the Government faced a dilem- 
ma over what to do with criminals, who 
in any case would probably be few. U.S 
immigration laws prohibit their entry 
But the U.S., among many other nations, 
makes a practice of not sending polit- 
ical refugees back to their homelands 
against their will, When asked what 
would happen if a murderer turned up 
among the newcomers, a U.S. immigra- 
tion official replied: “I don’t know, We 
can't let him in. and we can't send him 


back. I doubt that any other country 
would admit him.” In fact, the U.S. has 
been largely unsuccessful in persuading 
other countries to admit any refugees 
Canada has agreed to take about 3,000 
Australia will accept fewer than 100 
Most other nations have expressed no 
interest in admitting Vietnamese 

Immigrant Heritage. Thus the 
U.S. seemed to have no choice except 
to settle most of them within its bor- 
ders. At week's end 14,000 refugees had 
reached their new homes, usually with 
relatives who were already U.S. citizens 
or permanent residents. Another 34,000 
were quartered temporarily at the three 
resettlement centers: Eglin Air Force 
Base in Florida, Fort Chaffee in Arkan- 
sas and Camp Pendleton in California 
(see following story). The remaining 
67,000 refugees were still at or en route 
to U.S. bases on Guam, Wake Island 
and the Philippines 

L. Dean Brown, director of the State 
Department's refugee program, said that 
some 60% of the refugees are children 
and only about 30%—roughly 35,000 
people—are heads of households and 
will need jobs. Concluded the conser- 
vative Tulsa World: “There will be no 
long-term problem with the immigra- 
tion of Vietnamese unless we want to 
make a problem.” Said AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany: “If this great coun- 
try can't absorb another 30,000 people 
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and help them find a way to make a liv- 
ing, it will be denying its heritage.” 
Added House Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Peter Rodino, who is a 
staunch fighter against illegal aliens but 
a supporter of legal immigration: “When 
this country forgets its immigrant her- 
itage and turns its back on the oppressed 
and homeless, we will indeed have writ- 
ten finis to the American dream.” 
Responding to the plight of the 
homeless refugees, thousands of Amer- 
icans made big and small offers of jobs, 
homes and financial help. So many pro- 
posals poured in that volunteer agencies 
helping the State Department relocate 
the refugees had trouble keeping pace 
The agencies are charged with weeding 
out undesirable sponsors, such as fam- 
ilies looking for a cheap maid or old men 
seeking young girls. Sponsors are asked 








Journey to ‘Freedom Land’ 


The first refugees to reach the U.S 
came largely from Viet Nam's profes- 
sional classes—doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, office workers, military officers, 
and their families. Said one U.S. Army 
doctor at the refugee center on Guam 
“They were the VIPs, the cream of the 
crop, all first-class passengers. Some of 
the women even wore jewels to the phys- 
icals.” But last week the rest of Viet 
Nam’s uprooted were making their way 
to a new life in the U.S. They presented 
a much different sight 

Down the gangplanks of the first res- 
cue ships to reach Guam filed thousands 
of refugees who had fled the Vietnam- 
ese coast in small boats—barefoot, poor 
and bandy-legged, bringing little more 





FORMER PREMIER NGUYEN CAO KY IN REFUGEE TENT AT CAMP PENDLETON 
Forlornly jaunty, a future farmer ina lavender ascot. 


to provide food, shelter and clothing un- 
ul the refugee is self-supporting. Some- 
what optimistically, Brown expects all 
the refugees to be settled in their new 
homes by the end of July 

Many Senators and Representatives 
were skeptical at first that Congress 
would appropriate anything like Ford’s 
request of $507 million for aid. But as 
public support mounted for the refugees, 
congressional opposition to aid faded 
quickly. The House Judiciary Commit- 
tee acted with remarkable dispatch and 
agreed by a margin of 30 to 4 to clear 
the way for a vote by the full House on 
the bill this week, followed soon after- 
ward by a vote in the Senate. Approval 
of a large sum is certain, perhaps even 
more than Ford requested, though the 
final figure was undetermined. Thus the 
most divisive period in U.S. history 
seemed to be ending on an unusual note 
of near unanimity between the White 
House and Congress 


with them than the soiled, flimsy cloth- 
ing they wore, carrying infants and 
small bundles of belongings. They were 
not the endangered elite of a fallen na- 
tion, but instead plain soldiers, fisher- 
men and gnarled farmers. One wealthy 
Vietnamese immigrant who watched 
them said superciliously: “You can tell 
by their accents that they are only peas- 
ants. They are the wrong people. They 
should never have come. They will only 
make it more difficult for the rest of the 
Vietnamese.” A U.S. immigration offi- 
cial remarked with considerably more 
sympathy: “All they have is wrapped up 
in a piece of clothing. God help them.” 

The new refugees on Guam were 
more representative of South Viet Nam 
as a whole. According to TIME Corre- 
spondent William McWhirter, who in- 
terviewed scores of the refugees last 
week, most were originally Northerners, 
predominantly Roman Catholics, who 
fled not out of last-minute panic but for 


reasons that they had long pondered 
They often refer to the US. as “Free- 
dom Land.” 

The first stop for America’s new ref- 
ugees is a 500-acre wasteland on Guam’s 
Orote Point, the site of an abandoned 
Japanese airbase from World War II 
The mammoth refugee complex bulged 
with 40,000 people. The air is constant- 
ly filled with red dust kicked up by the 
bulldozers grinding away at the remain- 
ing tree stumps and brambles. At night, 
strands of arc lights create hard patch- 
es of brightness among the heavy-can- 
vas tents 

The refugees leave urgent personal 
messages about themselves in graffiti all 
around the camp—on the fences lead- 
ing into the huts and immigration tents, 
on the sides of the shower stalls, even 
in spray paint across their tent flaps 
Said one sign: “Tran Thi Hong da di 
California” (Tran Thi Hong gone to 
California) 

Without Maps. That the refugees 
have survived at all seems to many a per- 
sonal miracle. For example, while Sai- 
gon was being shelled, one Vietnamese 
army colonel picked up his wife and 
daughter, pirated a small speedboat still 
in the racks at the city’s Club Nautique, 
took them down the Mekong River and 
out to sea, where they were rescued. His 
daughter’s husband, Pham Van Tinh, a 
Vietnamese air force pilot, escaped sep- 
arately from Tan Son Nhut airbase 
Under heavy fire, he made a dash for a 
twin-engine cargo plane, shot the lock 
off the door with his pistol and flew into 
Thailand without maps or direction, fol- 
lowing the shoreline. Tinh did not know 
his wife got out until he spotted her in a 
Guam mess hall last week 

In another case, three bachelor civ- 
il servants got into the prized sanc- 
tuary of the U.S. embassy compound 
through another man’s ruse. A U.S. em- 
bassy guard, they say, began offering 
places inside for $5,000. A woman next 
to them produced her diamond brace- 
let and rings. The offer was accepted, 
and when the gates were opened, the 
three also sprinted in. Meanwhile, a 
Vietnamese police officer, who was 
equally unauthorized, showed up at the 
embassy and had his own driver help 
lift his wife, nine children and then him- 
self over the wall 

After their ordeal, in the heat and 
uncertainty of life at Guam’s Tent 
City, most of the refugees were only ex- 
hausted and played out. Like refugees 
anywhere, they spent their time sleep- 
ing, lying on their bunks, wandering 
aimlessly around the deserted airstrip 
that is now the main street of Tent 
City, always waiting. On their release 
for the States, a process that takes at 
least four or five days, the Vietnamese 
are left on the roadside to wait for 
buses to their flights, families sharing 
lines of cots stacked like beach chairs, 
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Vietnamese on arrival at Guam. Below: refugee children at Florida's 
Eglin A.F.B. (left) and at Clark Air Base, the Philippines 














sitting for hours under the scorching 
sun or waiting through the long, chill 
nights to be picked up for their next 
destination. 

The next stop is one of three mil- 
itary bases in the U.S., where they wait 
for sponsorship in America. At one of 
those bases, Southern California’s 
sprawling Camp Pendleton, Marines 
have thrown up a vast tent city amid 
the tough green scrub and yellow-mus- 
tard weeds. The Marines, who displayed 
superb organization in settling up the 
camp, rounded up three blankets for ev- 
ery refugee and issued each a hooded 
field jacket. The refugees organized a 
committee responsible for small person- 
al needs, medical services and English- 
language courses. There was something 
hauntingly familiar about a Marine cap- 
tain’s remark: “The Vietnamese run my 
camp. My Marines are there purely in 
an advisory capacity.” 

For the moment, the Pendleton ref- 
ugees were those drawn from the social 
and intellectual elite. In one of the eight 
refugee compounds, there were no few- 
er than 50 medical doctors among the 
900 inhabitants. Some had worked for 
US. firms that arranged their evacua- 
tion. Others, like Teacher Van Ming 
Minh, escaped with the help of women 
who were either married to or go- 


ing steady with American officials 

The camp had one incongruous ce- 
lebrity: former Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, 
who was billeted in a tent with 15 other 
refugees. Still sporting his familiar 
lavender ascot and displaying a forlorn 
jauntiness, Ky stood in long chow lines 
with the others, complained about the 
cold nights, and asked visiting reporters 
for warm underwear. He spoke vaguely 
of seeking an American sponsor to set 
him up as a farmer “in Arkansas or San 
Antonio,” or of finding a new life as a 
cab driver. “For us,” he said, “the only 
hope is that we shall return. When Hit- 
ler occupied Europe, people like Pres- 
ident de Gaulle hoped that he could 
come back—and he was back.” Ky 
seemed to be offering himself as a ral- 
lying point for his countrymen, but said 
that he had no definite plans for form- 
ing a government in exile. 

Minor Crisis. Halfway across the 
nation, at Fort Chaffee, Ark., another 
13,500 refugees set up housekeeping in 
rows and rows of white-framed Army 
barracks hastily partitioned off to ac- 
commodate individual families. A local 
radio station started broadcasting ten 
minutes of news each day in Vietnam- 
ese. The Army had been supplying sog- 
gily cooked rice, but finally asked for 
help in its kitchens. Said a mess sergeant 


A One-Man Relief Mission 


Three weeks ago, as the fall of South 
Viet Nam grew imminent, Jim Mills, 39, 
a trucking contractor in Livermore, Cal- 
if., became increasingly uneasy. He had 
spent six months in Viet Nam in 1967 
as an aircraft maintenance engineer and 
had made many Vietnamese friends. As 
he read and watched the before-the-fall 
reports out of Saigon, he recalls, “I said 
to my wife, ‘What do you think?’ She 
knows I'm a nut,” Two days later Mills 
headed for Saigon, carrying $10,000 in 
cash. By last week his spontaneous, one- 
man relief mission had whisked 110 
Vietnamese out of harm’s way 

He began right at the San Francis- 
co airport. There he encountered two 
Vietnamese students who pressed on 
him the names of 20 relatives trying to 
get out of the homeland. Aboard a plane 
from Hong Kong to Saigon. his seat- 
mate was a Mrs. Xuan, who was at- 
tempting to get oul some of her own 
Vietnamese relatives. She and Mills 
joined forces, and in a frantic two days 
in Saigon they rounded up 16 of her kin 
as well as the 20 relatives of the two stu- 
dents from San Francisco and five of 
Mills’ old friends. He also took in tow a 
stray missionary and a student. By of- 
fering to be their sponsor, and talking 
persuasively to both U.S. and South 
Vietnamese officials. Mills got all 43 of 
the people aboard U.S. C-141s bound 
for Guam—and safety 
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Then Mills heard that an Air Amer- 
ica C-46 plane with 58 Vietnamese 
aboard had left Saigon illegally for 
Bangkok. Mills immediately went to 
their aid. At Bangkok he found the 
stranded 58 Vietnamese under the bale- 
ful eyes of Thai authorities. Mills took 
the whole bunch under his wing and told 
the immigration authorities that he 
would sponsor the group. He persuaded 
Swissair to fly the 58 to Hong Kong; 
the airline was technically violating the 
law, since the Vietnamese had no prop- 
er landing clearance or onward trans- 
portation. Never fearing, Mills cheerful- 
ly paid out $8,100 of his own for the 
group’s passage. As Mills told TIME Cor- 
respondent David Aikman: “I would 
have bought tickets to Guam, but I 
didn’t have enough money. I thought we 
would be sent on to Guam as soon as 
we got to Hong Kong.” 

a 


No such luck. Hong Kong author- 
ities threatened to return the group to 
Bangkok. At the airport, Mills picked 
up nine other stranded Vietnamese. All 
were taken into custody and detained 
at an old British army camp. But Mills 
appears to have been successful in per- 
suading the U.S. consul general to allow 
his charges to fly on to Guam, even of- 
fering to pay their fares. “I'll buy the 
tickets if I have to hawk my left ear.” 
The refugees probably will be released 
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“Come and show us how to cook it prop- 
erly.” A score of Vietnamese women vol- 
unteered. A minor crisis arose when the 
camp ran out of soy sauce. 

Severe trouble almost erupted when 
Lieut. General Dang Van Quang, who 
headed secret-police operations under 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, was spot- 
ted leaving the base snack bar. A group 
of young captains and majors surround- 
ed Quang, whom many of his country- 
men regarded as one of Viet Nam’s most 
corrupt generals, but they eventually 
dispersed. 

At Florida’s Eglin Air Force Base. 
some 2,400 refugees housed in a tent 
city began their new lives with heavy 
doses of American culture. They 
watched such movies as the James Bond 
thriller Live and Let Die and The Way 
We Were. Children wandered the camp 
munching dry cornflakes from boxes 
or worked at the aerodynamic mysteries 
of the Frisbee. But there were touches 
of home. A Vietnamese priest, Joseph 
Hoc, came from Boston to hold daily 
Mass for the Catholics. A Ceylonese 
monk, Henepola Gunaratana, set up a 
vihara (shrine) for the Buddhists. See- 
ing the monk was an emotional expe- 
rience for the refugees. “They burst 
into tears,” he said. “I might have 
reminded them of their native land 


MILLS WITH VIETNAMESE CHARGES 


from the camp this week. In the mean- 
time, Mills and Swissair have kept up 
their hopes. The airline has supplied 
food and clothes, and Mills acts as the 
group's personal legal counsel. moral 
overseer and English teacher. He has 
also spent nearly $2.000 for clothing. 
food and toys. Says Mills, “I’ve been buy- 
ing bras. baby clothes, milk and bread 
—playing mama for them.” 
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and they might have felt homesick.” cf 


At week’s end the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, responding to 
congressional pressures, injected a new 
bureaucratic note into the already com- 
plicated business of trying to find new 
homes for the Vietnamese. All the new- 
comers, said INS, will now have to un- 
dergo time-consuming security checks 
before they are allowed to leave the 
camps. It is standard immigration pro- 
cedure, but since the refugees left their 
pasts and their records in a country now 
occupied by the Communists, the check 
may simply slow down the flow of ref- 
ugees all along the line, from Guam to 
the U.S., and force them to spend weeks 
in the camps 

Once they get out, the newcomers 
get much help from Americans, who 
are doing what they can. The town 
council of Beckley, W. Va. (pop 
24,700), voted to support two families 
A firm in El Dorado, Kans., planned 
to train some refugees as construction 
workers 

In New Hartford, Conn., Carol Kar- 
vazy, wife of a refugee from Hungary's 
1956 uprising, organized the town to 
sponsor two Vietnamese brothers, their 
wives and eight children, who were 
warmly welcomed there last week. In 
Faribault, Minn., John and Margaret 
Kennedy had eleven new Vietnamese 
faces—two adults and nine children 
—around the kitchen table in their 
small, two-bedroom house. In Tulsa, 
Okla., a gas-station owner, E.A. Stehle, 
set off with his wife in their Cadillac E]- 
dorado for Fort Chaffee, determined to 
do what he could to help a Vietnamese 
family. Before the day was out, they re- 
turned with Colonel Nguyen Bang and 
eight members of his family wedged in 
the car. “We have to do what we think 
is right,” said Stehle, who undertook to 
get the Bang family settled in Tulsa. Col- 
onel Bang will work in the filling sta- 
tion and hopes to become a mechanic 

Culture Shock. Miami's Cuban 
community took in four families—31 
refugees—who were housed in a non- 
descript motel in the city’s Little Ha- 
vana section. “It’s only natural,” says 
Sylvia Goudie, who fled Cuba in 1960 
“If we, the Cubans, don’t help them, who 
is going to do it?” In Loma Linda, Cal- 
if., the Seventh-day Adventist commu- 
nity sponsored en masse the 388 doc- 
tors, nurses and medical technicians 
from Saigon’s Adventist Hospital 

Apart from all their other problems 
—finding work, worrying about family 
left behind—most of the Vietnamese 
newcomers were somewhat dazedly try- 
ing to master their culture shock. As one 
refugee at Fort Chaffee said: “Condi- 
lions are so strange here.” Cao Huynh, 
a 23-year-old student, has just settled in 
lower Manhattan with six younger 
brothers and sisters. He is happy at the 
welcome he received. But he says wist- 
fully: “Viet Nam is still Viet Nam. I still 
love that country, and I have to go back 
—if the Communists flee away.” 
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ALIENS 


APPREHENDED YUGOSLAV GYPSIES WHO ENTERED THE U.S. ILLEGALLY THROUGH MEXICO 


The Enterprising Border Jumpers 


The 35,000 Vietnamese breadwin- 
ners who are legally entering the U.S 
will scarcely make a dent in the job mar- 
ket. But the nation’s unemployment 
problem is being aggravated by a far 
greater number of people who have 
slipped into the US. illegally, either by 
stealing across the borders or by over- 
staying their visas. Despite its economic 
and social difficulties, the U.S. remains 
the promised land—but only 400,000 
people were able to immigrate legally 
last year. Many more successfully evad- 
ed the law, and they make up a mon- 
umental migraine for the understaffed 
and overburdened Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. In fiscal 1974, 
the INS caught nearly 800,000 so-called 
illegal aliens. It estimates that four times 
that many entered during the year, and 
that 6 million to 8 million illegals are liv- 
ing in every cranny of the land. It is a dif- 
ficult number of people to keep track of 
—much less track down. INS Commis- 
sioner Leonard F. Chapman Jr. claims 
that | million of them hold jobs that 
might be filled by unemployed citizens. 

The illegals pour in from practically 
everywhere. Mexicans, many of them 
migratory farm workers, are the most 
prominent group. Other large contin- 
gents include Canadians, West Indians, 
Latin Americans, Greeks and overseas 
Chinese. Most gravitate to the large cit- 
ies, where jobs are more plentiful and 
they can easily escape detection by fad- 
ing into the crowd. The INS believes that 
there are 1.5 million unlawful aliens in 
and around New York City and half a 
million each in the Chicago and San An- 
tonio areas. Los Angeles Deputy Mayor 


Manuel Aragon says that one person out 
of eight in his city—about 350,000 in all 
—is in the US. unlawfully.* 

The illegals come to the US. with 
hopes of economic betterment, but once 
they arrive many discover that they can 
expect to have a hard time. Unable to 
complain to authorities, aliens working 
as domestics, farm hands, restaurant 
employees or garmentmakers often 
must tolerate meager wages in return 
for the tasks they perform and sweat- 
shop conditions on the job. Says a young 
Greek who jumped ship seven years ago 
“We don't take jobs away from the 
Americans, Greeks wash dishes in res- 
taurants for $100 a week. Americans 
won't do that.” Yet in March, when the 
INS rounded up 50 aliens employed by 
a Chicago janitorial firm, 150 people in- 
stantly applied for the vacated jobs 
Many illegals have taken positions that 
would eagerly be filled by the least em- 
ployable Americans: ghetto youth and 
unskilled workers. 

Statue Painters. An_ increasing 
number of illegals have landed desirable 
jobs. According to Chapman, more than 
a third now employed are working in in- 
dustry. Some Mexicans who have en- 
tered Texas illegally earn close to $5 an 
hour in small factories; one was even 
found managing a Laredo plastics plant 
at $20,000 a year. The INS’s files include 
reports of a Greek plumber earning $12 
an hour, a Jamaican carpenter earning 


*There are, in addition, more than 4 million aliens 
legally residing permanently in the U.S. and fully 
ented to hold jobs. Most came in under immi- 
gration quotas or are close relatives of U.S. 
ciuzens 
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$7 an hour and a West Indian electron- 
ics engineer taking in $17,000 a year 
An immigration raid on a Miami res- 
laurant turned up 14 illegally entered 
employees, including a Swiss assistant 
manager getting $11,000 a year. One en- 
lerprising Venezuelan was clearing $750 
a week from a construction job on the 
Alaska pipeline. Immigration authori- 
ties in New York discovered two ille- 
gals who were making $400 a week 
—painting the Statue of Liberty. Two 
illegals, working for a firm under con- 
tract to the General Services Adminis- 
tration, were found not long ago work- 
ing as janitors at the INS headquarters 
in Washington 

A great many illegals do not file in- 
come tax returns and also manage to 
have only a minuscule portion of their 
paychecks withheld by claiming more 
dependents than they actually have. At 
the same time, they benefit as much as 
many of their neighbors do from tax- 
supported social services, including 
schools and hospitals 

Outright Fraud. Getting into the 
US.—and staying there—is relatively 
easy. Only 1,700 border agents police 
the nation’s lengthy northern and south- 
ern perimeters, and the INS has a mere 
900 investigators working in the nation’s 
cities. Concedes Chapman: “Some 80% 
to 90% of the illegal aliens in this coun- 
try are virtually beyond our reach.” At 
least 300,000 persons arriving last year 
in the US. as tourists or students sim- 
ply failed to leave. Tens of thousands 
more are spirited in by professional 
smugglers, who command as much as 
$1,500 for their services. Others make 
their way by outright fraud. One Mi- 
ami woman had hustled 14 aliens into 
the country at last count. She married 
six, her two daughters each married 
three, and her common-law husband 
took two more as wives 

The INS plans to hire 213 more bor- 
der patrolmen next year, hardly enough 
to make an appreciable difference. Says 
Chapman: “There is only one practical 
way to stop, or even slow, the vast num- 
bers who seek to come to this country 
by any means available—that is to elim- 
inate the attraction that brings them 
here. That attraction is jobs.” In 1972 
New Jersey Congressman Peter Rodino 
introduced a bill that would make it a 
crime for employers to knowingly hire il- 
legal aliens. Under the bill an employ- 
er, beginning with his third offense, 
could spend a year in jail for each il- 
legal alien that he took on 

The bill passed the House in the past 
two Congresses but was stymied in the 
Senate by Judiciary Chairman James 
Eastland of Mississippi. He insisted on 
dropping any criminal penalties and on 
allowing alien farm workers to be ad- 
mitted if domestic labor is in short sup- 
ply. The INS, organized labor and the 
Justice Department have come out in 
support of the Rodino bill, and even 
Eastland says that “the prospects are 
good this year” for its passage 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


And Now, Baseball Diplomacy? 


For twelve years, Fidel Castro's 
Cuba has been out in the cold—ban- 
ished from the councils of its hemisphe- 
ric neighbors in the Organization of 
American States, and the victim of a for- 
mal diplomatic and economic embargo 
imposed by the U.S. and the rest of Lat- 
in America. Or so it has been in theory 
In practice, ten countries, including 
Venezuela, Colombia and Argentina, 
have resumed diplomatic relations with 
the Western Hemisphere’s only Com- 
munist government. Despite the embar- 
go, trade between Cuba and OAS nations 
is growing rapidly, and a number of for- 
eign subsidiaries of American firms par- 
ticipated in a Mexican-sponsored trade 
fair in Havana in March. As one Mex- 
ican foreign officer put it last week: “The 
return of Cuba from years of isolation 
is a fait accompli.” 

Not quite. Washington is not yet 
prepared to lift the embargo, although 
pressures have been mounting within 
both the State Department and Congress 
for normalizing American-Cuban rela- 
tions. Last week Senator George Mc- 
Govern, a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, flew to Cuba 
for a four-day visit. The former Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee was the 
third Senator to make a factfinding vis- 
it to Cuba in the past eight months.* 
He went, as he put it, “to see for myself 
what the Cubans have accomplished in 
their system. I'm going to try to learn. I 
want to see what they're doing in health, 


*Republican Jacob Javits of New York and Rhode 
Island Democrat Claiborne Pell visited Cuba last 
September. Massachusetts Senator Edward Ken 
nedy is planning to go in June 


education and agriculture. I want to 
see what they're doing in the political 
field.” 

McGovern’s liming was apt. It came 
right before the opening of the OAS for- 
eign ministers’ meeting in Washington 
last week. The Cuba issue was not on 
the group’s formal agenda, but Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger said he 
thinks that the OAS has reached a “gen- 
eral understanding” on a formula for 
ending the trade and diplomatic embar- 
go. At the same lime, two congressional 
subcommittees opened joint hearings 
aimed at proposing new legislation that 
could lift the economic embargo 

Popular Refrain. Castro has clear- 
ly indicated his willingness to make con- 
cessions in order to improve relations 
with the U.S. In February 1973, he 
signed an agreement with Washington 
that provided for the prosecution or ex- 
tradition of hijackers, which virtually 
eliminated a wave of hijackings to Cuba 
In recent months, he has also acted to re- 
store free elections and a measure of 
democratic rule to Cuba. Castro's failure 
to hold free elections had become a ma- 
jor preoccupation of Cuba's 9 million 
people, as well as a popular refrain 
among foreign critics of the Cuban rev- 
olution. Last week Granma, the official 
Communist Party organ, published a 
draft of a proposed new constitution 
which provides for an elected National 
Assembly; it is expected to be submitted 
toa public referendum later this year 

Accompanied by 30 U.S. newsmen, 
including TIME Washington Correspon- 
dent Jerry Hannifin, McGovern and his 
wife Eleanor were given an extensive 


PREMIER CASTRO (RIGHT) LIGHTS SENATOR McGOVERN’S CIGAR AT FARM NEAR HAVANA 
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whirlwind tour of educational, health 
and agricultural facilities developed dur- 
ing the Castro regime. Cabled Hannifin: 
“Amiable, wisecracking and radiating 
charisma and confidence, Castro as usu- 
al turned up unexpectedly and unan- 
nounced, at a state agricultural farm 
managed by his half-brother Ramon. 
There he took the McGoverns in tow, 
riding around in his Russian-built com- 
mand car (with a special rack for his Ka- 
lashnikov rifle). 

“They went first to a milking sta- 
tion, where Castro expounded knowl- 
edgeably on cattle stock and breeding. 
He popped in for ice-cream cones for 
the entourage at a dairy station, an- 
nouncing expansively: ‘They're at gov- 
ernment expense.’ Then he led every- 
body into the Santa Clara Rum Co. 
warehouse, and supervised the sampling 
of 100-proof rum. McGovern barely 
sipped the stuff and puckered up. ‘Don't 
light a match,’ cautioned Fidel cheer- 
fully. ‘The place will blow up.’ 

“Back in Havana that night, a 
friendly and relaxed Castro held a wide- 
open press conference in the book-lined 
library of the Palacio de la Revolucion. 
At times he spoke so softly as to be bare- 
ly audible, but his message was clear: 
Cuba is prepared to move immediately 
toward normalization of relations with 
the U.S. Nonetheless, he could not con- 
ceal his disappointment that Washing- 
ton had not responded to his signing of 
the hijacking agreement with ‘a recip- 
rocal gesture’ of its own. ‘We wish 
friendship,’ he declared with obvious 
sincerity. ‘We belong to two different 
worlds, but we are neighbors. One way 
or another we owe it to ourselves to live 
in peace.’ ” 

Sport Exchange. Castro also said 
that 1) former President Nixon had “a 
personal hostility against Cuba,” but 
that President Ford does not; 2) the CIA 
had organized and subsidized numerous 
assassination plots against him; 3) it 
would have been “absurd, irresponsible, 
crazy—and a very dangerous measure” 
for Cuba to have plotted the assassina- 
tion of John F. Kennedy, as some the- 
orists have suggested; 4) the OAS, “which 
has had a sad role as an instrument of 
U.S. domination,” was no longer trust- 
worthy or useful. 

At his own press conference in Ha- 
vana the next day, McGovern, visibly 
worn from a post-midnight Castro-con- 
ducted tour of the city, proposed that 
one starting point for bettering relations 
might be an exchange of baseball and 
basketball teams between the two coun- 
tries—a suggestion the Cuban Premier 
immediately embraced. Added McGov- 
ern: “The embargo is foolish and self-de- 
feating. The sooner we lift it the better. 
The next move where Cuba is concerned 
is up to the U.S.” At week's end White 
House officials said that they welcomed 
Castro's conciliatory remarks, but that 
a formal lifting of diplomatic and trade 
curbs would have to await action by 
the OAS. 
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WALLACE & FAMILY DURING WORLD WAR I 


COMMENT 
Wallace’s Revisionism 


In a rambling talk to 25 foreign jour- 
nalists visiting his office last March, Al- 
abama Governor George Wallace ex- 
pressed some of his views on inter- 
national affairs. Said he: “I think we 
were fighting the wrong people, maybe, 
in World War II, and I say that with 
all due regard to the Soviet, ah, person 
here.” 

From Wallace, a World War Il 
Army Air Forces flight engineer who 
had ten missions over Japan, that was 
quite a bombshell. He felt that if the 
US. had done more to cultivate the 
friendship of Germany and Japan after 
World War I instead of being antago- 
nistic, “there wouldn't have been any 
Hitler.” The Japanese, he declared, were 
“provoked to a certain extent by peo- 
ple, by interests in this country that 
helped to bring about Pearl Harbor.” 
Without the war against the Axis pow- 
ers, there would be today a “good buff- 
er in the East against the Soviet and 
Chinese expansion plans.” 

Last week the Washington Post, 
which got a tape of the meeting, pub- 
lished some quotes, and Wallace rushed 
to amend the record, by coincidence 
on the 30th anniversary of V-E day. 
In World War II, he said, the US. 
was “fighting the right people, but our 
diplomacy led us to fight people who 
should have been our friends.” That 
revision made Wallace’s original state- 
ment sound more reasonable, but his 
remarks will add to the worry in the 
liberal and moderate wings of the 
Democratic Party, which are already 
alarmed by his steady rise in the pres- 
idential polls. 





POLITICS 
Ford Drives for '’76 


Would he or wouldn't he run for 
President? That question has been de- 
bated on and off ever since Gerald Ford 
became the first appointed Chief Exec- 
ulive under the 25th Amendment. Al- 
though the President has often said that 
he would be a candidate in 1976, doubts 
have persisted. Last week, with former 
California Governor Ronald Reagan in- 
creasingly looking as if he might chal- 
lenge Ford, the President grasped the 
reality that he must act more forcefully 
like a candidate and start a campaign or- 
ganization rolling. 

Thus, the President moved to give 
his most definitive answer to date on 
the question of his own candidacy. Yes 
indeed he would run, he said at his press 
conference, although he stopped just 
short of a formal declaration. “I intend 
to be a candidate. I believe that I have 
the best opportunity to solidify the Re- 
publican Party, getting strength from 
both the right as well as the left 
within the Republican spectrum, and to 
put on a good campaign against the in- 
dividual that the Democratic Party 
nominates.” 

The day after Ford’s press confer- 
ence, a newly formed steering commit- 
tee met to start mapping strategy. The 
committee is a careful blending of 
G.O.P. factions. Representing the par- 
ty’s right wing are Dean Burch, who was 
a key strategist in Barry Goldwater's 
1964 presidential campaign, and Rich- 
ard L. Herman, former national com- 
mitteeman from Nebraska. From the 
left are former Pennsylvania Governor 
William Scranton and Robert Douglass, 
a New York attorney who is close to 
Nelson Rockefeller. In the center are 
Bryce Harlow, an old White House hand 
(now a lobbyist for Procter & Gamble) 
who was an adviser to Presidents Ei- 
senhower and Nixon; former Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, a longtime con- 
gressional ally of Ford's; and another old 
friend, Leon Parma, group executive for 
Teledyne, Inc. in San Diego, who served 
as the top staffer on the G.O.P. congres- 
sional campaign committee for twelve 
years. 

Biggest Threat. The first meeting 
failed to name a campaign director. 
Laird was everybody’s first choice, but 
he declined, preferring to stay on as a 
troubleshooter for The Reader's Digest 
Association Inc. Another possibility is 
Donald Rumsfeld, White House chief of 
staff. Rumsfeld might be reluctant to 
give up his powerful post for the rigors 
of managing a tough campaign, but if 
he thought the President was in serious 
danger of losing, he would probably 
make the plunge. George Bush, chief of 
the US. liaison office in Peking, has also 
been mentioned. An adroit U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations for two 
years, Bush won broad popularity with- 
in his party for the tact and loyalty he 
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FROM CONGRESS. 











Your tax rebate check -up to $200. 


GOOD NEWS FOR YOU 





FROM CHRYSLER. 





Your second check from Corporation 
-for a full 


You don’t have to wait for your 
tax rebate check to take 
advantage of Chrysler's 
additional $200 rebate- 
a limited time offer on our 
new Darts, Dusters 
and Valiants. 
All you have to do is go down to your Chrysler- 
Plymouth or Dodge dealer and buy or lease one of 
our new 1975 top-rated Dodge Darts, Plymouth 
Dusters or Valiants. You make your best deal with 


the dealer. Then, we'll send you a $200 rebate 
straight from Chrysler Corporation. 


Our top-rated Dodge Darts, Plymouth Dusters 
and Valiants help your dollar go farther, too. 


Our cars are number one in most of the things you're 
looking for in a compact. Take gas mileage. 
According to test results published in EPA’s Buyers 
Guide, Valiant and Dart 6’s got better gas mileage in 
city and highway driving than the most popular 6's 
offered by Chrysler's major competitors. 

Dart and Valiant two-door hardtops and four-door 
sedans are the roomiest in their class, according 
to Automotive Industries’ Roominess Index. And they 
have the biggest trunk space. We build value into 
every one of our compacts. 


There’s still more. 


Dodge and Chrysler-Plymouth dealers also have 
available special cash allowances that they can pass 
on to you right now on other models of our great cars. 


And here's The Clincher.” 


For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler Motors 
Corporation dealer will fix, without charge for parts 
or labor, any part of our 1975 passenger cars we 
supply (except tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. The owner is 
responsible for maintenance services such as 
changing filters and wiper blades. 


SEE YOUR DODGE OR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER TODAY. 
HE WANTS YOUR TAX REBATE TO GO FARTHER. 


CORPORATION 


@& curysteR 
Wd ae CHRYSLER 





Plymouth 





Offer limited one to a customer at participating Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealers. Retail customers only. Offer also limited to vehicles in dealer or factory inventory 
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demonstrated as national chairman in 
the worst days of Watergate. A third 
candidate is Herman, who won his or- 
ganizational spurs by deftly moving the 
1972 G.O.P. National Convention to 
Miami Beach from San Diego, where it 
had fallen under the cloud of the ITT 
contribution scandal. 

Looking ahead, Ford’s campaign 
advisers discern the biggest threat from 
the right. Reagan is traveling around the 
country and obliquely criticizing the 
President for his budget deficit, his com- 
promises with Congress on spending and 
his fairly liberal Cabinet appointments 
The conservative Californian has logged 
approximately 65,000 miles in visits to 
30 states. He is also given wide expo- 
sure by a twice-weekly column carried 
by 195 newspapers and a radio broad- 
cast every weekday over 274 stations 
Among nine candidates in the latest 
Gallup poll, Reagan got 22% of the Re- 
publican vote, v. Ford’s 34%. 

Presidential advisers are encouraged 
by private polls that show Ford's ap- 
proval rating rising in areas that he has 
visited, for example, Topeka, Kans., and 
heavily Democratic Miami. In a nation- 
wide sampling the President did not 
score very well with older voters, per- 
haps because of inflation, but he got a 
surprising 53% approval rating from 
people aged 18 to 24. “He needs this eye- 
to-eye, face-to-face, hand-to-hand con- 
tact,” says presidential Counsellor 
Robert Hartmann. “The more the bet- 
ter. He can read Shakespeare to people 
if he wants to. But he has to get out 
there.” 


TRIALS 


More Sour Milk 


Investigations by Special Watergate 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski's office led to 
convictions or guilty pleas for 27 aides 
and agents of former President Rich- 
ard Nixon. Last week they were joined 
by a former top aide to a high-ranking 
Democrat. A federal court in Manhattan 
convicted Minneapolis Lawyer Jack L 
Chestnut, 42, who managed Hubert 
Humphrey's comeback campaign for 
the Senate in 1970, of accepting $12,000 
in illegal campaign contributions from 
Associated Milk Producers, Inc 

The AMP1 is the largest US. dairy co- 
operative and one of the nation’s most 
munificent backers of politicians, Ac- 
cording to evidence presented to Wa- 
tergate investigators, AMPI and two 
other dairy cooperatives contributed be- 
tween $537,000 and $737,000 to Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon's 1972 re-election 
campaign in hopes of gaining higher fed- 
eral milk-price supports. 

In the case of Chestnut, Government 
witnesses testified that he had used the 
$12,000 to pay for two months of ad- 
vertising work for Humphrey's Senate 
campaign. Bob A. Lilly, former assis- 
tant to the AMPI general manager, told 


FORMER HUMPHREY AIDE CHESTNUT 
Two checks for $6,000 each. 


the court that on Chestnut’s instructions 
he had sent Chestnut two checks for 
$6,000 each. 

Appearing as a prosecution witness, 
Humphrey admitted that he had sought 
the support of the milk cooperative, but 
said that he had “no personal knowl- 
edge” of the financial arrangements, 
which had been left to “the campaign 
committee and Mr. Chestnut.” After the 
verdict was handed down, Chestnut re- 
iterated his testimony that he could not 
recall making arrangements for the con- 
tribution. He also claimed that he had 
thought that all AMPI contributions to 
the campaign had come from the co- 
operative’s legitimate political arm and 
not from its corporate funds. Chestnut 
plans to appeal. If the verdict is upheld, 
he could be sentenced to two years in 
jail and fined $10,000 
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California Compromise 


When Franklin Roosevelt's New 
Deal pushed through the nation’s labor 
legislation in the 30s, one group of work- 
ers remained conspicuously unprotect- 
ed: the farm workers, Last week Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Edmund Brown Jr 
won initial legislative approval for a bill 
that would finally give farm workers in 
one of the nation’s richest agricultural 
States the protective legal umbrella they 
have long sought 

The difficulties go back to 1962, 
when Cesar Chavez, the union leader, 
started organizing farm workers; his 
grape boycott compelled many Califor- 
nia growers to bargain with his United 
Farm Workers. Only a few years after 
Chavez had won that victory, however, 
the Teamsters Union moved into the 
California fields, using greater resources 
and occasionally bullyboy harassment 
Often without the approval of their em- 
ployees, many of the growers who had 
signed with Chavez jumped over to the 
Teamsters; that union seemed to offer 
them less trouble. At the same time. 
many workers also turned to the 
Teamsters, who ran a more efficient 
organization 

Free Choice. Chavez was better at 
leading strikes than at administering 
union services or parceling out jobs eq- 
uitably. Membership in Chavez's union 
plunged from 55,000 in 1972 to as low 
as 6,000 today; by contrast, the Team- 
sters now have 55,000 members. Bloody 
organizational fights between the two 
unions have become almost routine, and 
Chavez has maintained boycotts of let- 
tuce not picked by his workers, and of 
table grapes and all wines produced by 
the E. & J. Gallo Winery. Gallo’s work- 
ers in 1973 switched from the Chavez 
union to the Teamsters, but only in an 
unsupervised vote. 

In a 60-hour session early this month 
with representatives of Chavez and 17 
growers—the Teamsters would not join 
in—the Governor produced a compro- 
mise bill. Under the measure, the farm 
workers, beginning next January, will 
be able to vote with secret ballots in 
state-supervised elections for any union 
they want. Secondary boycotts—picket- 
ing liquor stores that carry Gallo wines, 
for example—will be restricted, limiting 
Chavez's use of one of his most effec- 
tive weapons 

Chavez supports the bill because he 
says that he can depose the Teamsters in 
almost all the elections. Gallo backs the 
bill and so do the growers. The Team- 
sters are opposed to it. The bill's chanc- 
es in the California legislature are good 
nonetheless; a state senate committee 
has approved it by a 5-to-l margin 
There will probably not be an immedi- 
ate end to the labor conflicts even if the 
bill is passed, but it is at least a move to- 
ward peace—and the legally protected 
free choice of unions for farm workers 
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x, Wedding silver that writes. 
SX .) ’ Wedding gifts? Refreshingly unorthodox. 


\) For him: The elegant Parker 75 Ball Pen in solid sterling silver. 
For her: The slender Parker Classic. Or, vice versa. 
If you’re the one getting married, either pen makes 
a memorable gift for your ushers or bridesmaids. 
Parker gift pens and sets from $5 to $500. 
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Northwest gives 


you the Orient as no 


other airline can. 


You deserve the very most in comfort, convenience and service 
when you fly half way around the world to the Orient. And 


that's what you get on Northwest's Orient Express — in 


ways unequalled by any other airline 


Every flight — a wide-cabin 747 The utmost in roomy 


spaciousness, at no extra cost. Northwest flies these big 
beautiful jets on every flight across the Pacific 


Choice of 3 routes — another exclusive. We fly to the 
Orient via Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, California and Hawaii. 
And we make it easy to come along. With service from more 
U.S. cities than anyone — 39 in all, plus two cities in Canada 

Elegant Regal Imperial Service Our very bes! service 
With superb entrees, hors d'oeuvres and desserts. Hot Oshibori 


towels. Wide-screen movies and stereo.” 


So come to the Orient on Northwest's Orient Express 
The premier network connecting the U.S. with Tokyo, Osaka, 


Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and Hong Kong 


For reservations, see a travel agent or call Northwest 


DAILY 747 EXPRESS FLIGHTS TO TOKYO AND THE ORIENT. 





New York 


Washington, D.C. 
Chicago 


Mpls./St. Paul 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Seattle/Tacoma 
Anchorage 
Honolulu 





RAY NORTHWEST ORIENT 


CTs 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS 


8:15 am 
10:00 am 


10:05 am 


10:00 am** 
12:05 pm 


11:00 am 


7:40 am 
1:30 pm 


10:00 am 
1:40 pm 
3:10 pm 


1:20 pm 
5:00 pm 


am - 


Uns WOR) 


Discover the colorful Orient on a 
Northwest tour — at money-saving 
group air fares! We've listed a 
sampling of tours below — priced 

from $28 per day land cost, including 
deluxe hotels, all breakfasts, dinners, 
sightseeing and more. For brochures 
containing details, see your travel agent 
or check and send us the coupon. 


Northwest Orient Airlines 

Tour Information Center 

P.O. Box 1082 

Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 
Please send me brochures on the 
tours | have checked 


-) Orient Escapade 
15 days Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
$1,166. 


() Orient Venture 

17 days Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Thailand $1,507. Plus 24-day Air-Sea 
Venture $2,053. 


—) Petite Orient Holiday 
19 days Japan, Taipei, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, $1,676. 


~] Orient Highlights 

21 days Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Philippines, 
$2,159. 


() Classic Orient 

26 days Japan, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Bali, Singapore, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, $2,480. 


| Pacific Escapade 

27 days Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, $1,866 


|) Ocean Expo '75 
16 days Japan, (Okinawa Expo '75), 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, $1,226 


() Circle Pacific Venture 

24 days Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, $2,114. 


—-) Orient Deluxe 

16, 22, and 24-day tours from $1,115 
(meals as defined in brochure) plus 
35-day World Deluxe Land 

only, $1,020. 


(1) Around the World 
38, 40, 42, 62, 80 and 86 days. 
Land only, from $2,195. 


All tour prices based on per person double 


occupancy West Coast Off-Peak Group Inclusive 


Tour air fares. Prices subject to change 


Name________ 


Address. 





City. State_ Zip. 





My travel agent is. 
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The Volvo 164 


TRUE LUXURY IS MORE CAR 
TO THE FOOT. 
NOT MORE FEET TO THE CAR. 


There are two kinds of luxury. The kind that makes a car fancy. And the kind 
that makes it better. 

In times like these, you'd be smart to give serious thought to which one you 
choose. Consider the new Volvo 164. 

Volvo knows that a comfortable driver is a better driver. Our bucket seats let 
you firm or soften the area at the small of your back. The driver's seat is heated. 
And air conditioning is standard. 

Volvo thinks it’s distracting to work when you drive. So the 164 comes 
equipped with power steering, power front windows, power disc brakes front and 
rear. And automatic transmission. 

We do, however, admit to an occasional elegant indulgence. For example, 
the 164 furnishes you with genuine leather to sit on. 

At a time when other car makers are singing the praises of opera windows, we 
believe Volvo offers a much more intelligent view of luxury. \¥7OILN7O 








America and the World Out There 


The following is excerpted from a speech delivered by the Ed- 
itor in Chief of Time Inc. at Deere & Company in Moline, Ill. 


“Crisis” gets fearfully overworked, and journalism may be 
the chief offender, but sometimes there is no avoiding the word: 
the US. is caught up in a crisis of foreign policy. It is not so 
much the dangers and difficulties pressing on us from abroad, 
as a crisis in the making of foreign policy here at home—in 
the process itself and in the thinking that underlies the policy. 

The war in Viet Nam and the scandal of Watergate dom- 
inated a whole decade of our national life and led to a severe 
alienation of many Americans, especially the young, from their 
Government. Two Presidents were destroyed by those two trag- 
edies. Now we have in the White House our first appointed Pres- 
ident, a nice man with a weak base in Congress and spotty 
ratings in the public opinion polls. So we came up to the very 
harsh events of this spring of 1975 with our whole foreign pol- 
icy process, which has come to rest heavily on popular trust in 
the Executive, already in disrepair. 

We have to recognize that the almost unanimous popular 
and congressional support of a highly activist foreign policy, 
which lasted from Pearl Harbor in 1941 to about the middle of 
the 1960s, was something new in American history. The older 
American pattern was popular apathy about foreign affairs, in 
which the President often shared, or else a sharply divided pub- 
lic opinion, as in 1939-41, or 1914-17. 

We also have to remember that the tremendous prepon- 
derance of American power in the world, from roughly 1945 to 
the early 1960s, in itself was another abnormality. It could not 
have lasted, and it did not. We had been a major power from 
about 1900 on, and then after World War I, the strongest sin- 
gle power. But we came out of World War II a kind of co- 
lossus, with more economic and military power than all the 
rest of the world put together. Even ten years after the end of 
World War II, with Europe and Japan both fully recovered 
from war damage and with their production higher than pre- 
war, the American gross national product was 36% of the total 
G.N.P. of the world, including the Soviet. As late as the Cuban 
missile crisis in 62, we probably outweighed the Soviet Union 
at least 10 to | in nuclear striking force. All that has changed. 
Today we are in rough military parity with the Soviet Union; 
our G.N.P. in 1974 was 27% of world G.N.P. 

At the same time, we have in America a far bigger and bet- 
ter-informed foreign policy constituency than ever before. The 
problems of conducting foreign policy in front of and with the 
consent of this constituency are something new. Henry Kis- 
singer, in his melancholy vein, recently despaired as to wheth- 
er you can have a truly consistent foreign policy in a democ- 
racy. He is sometimes accused of hankering after the good old 
days of Prince Metternich—one autocrat who can say yes or 
no; One agent who can speak for the autocrat; no necessity to 
troop up to Capitol Hill and explain it to six different com- 
mittees that may then vote against you. But the formation of for- 
eign policy in a wide-open democracy that happens to be a 
superpower is an art and a relationship we have to figure out, 
we the people as well as the 
government. 

>» We must start by nor ex- 
pecting complete consensus, ex- 
cept in times of a major war. A 
coherent foreign policy must start 
with a coherent view of our pur- 
poses as a nation, and it is nota 
bad thing if two or more strong 
views of the national purpose are 
in contention. But one such view 
must be advocated and articulated 
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by the Administration, far more clearly than the Ford Ad- 
ministration has done. Indeed, that should be one of the def- 
initions of an Administration: that it has a clear view of the 
national purpose. Opposition politicians are entitled to oppose. 
Private citizens may agree or disagree, or improve and amend 
as they can. 

> It might be an interesting experiment in November 1976 
if we were to elect a President and Congress of the same party. 
For the past quarter-century, more often than not the party in 
control of the White House has not controlled both houses of 
the Congress. We have proved that such a system can operate 
—sort of. But must we make it standard practice? It imposes 
enormous strains on the conduct of foreign policy in an in- 
creasingly complex and sometimes dangerous world. 

> Our foreign policy must be supported by a powerful de- 
fense establishment. The Defense Department should get just 
about everything it is now asking for: authorizations totaling 
$105 billion in the coming fiscal year, actual spending pro- 
jected at $93 billion. This would still represent about as low a 
level of defense spending, as a proportion of national output, 
as we have had in 25 years. It is very likely that the Soviet 
Union in real money is now outspending us on defense. 

>» We need generously funded intelligence services permit- 
ted to operate in secrecy. There is no proof that the CIA in any 
important way has infringed on the domestic liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens. If we want to worry about the CIA, the thing to 
worry about is: Is it really good enough at its work? Congres- 
sional scrutiny of our intelligence activities must somehow be 
improved, without having it all end up on the front page. 


our own control. As we look outward, can we form a co- 

herent realistic view of that deeply complicated, enor- 
mously varied world out there? Equally difficult, can we arrive 
at a world view without casting it in concrete—can we accept 
that we will have to change it, can we learn to keep it up to 
date? 

We must begin by distinguishing areas of vital interest to 
the U.S. from areas of limited interest and from areas of mar- 
ginal or negligible interest. 

The U'S. has a vital interest in the independence of the 
countries of North America and the Caribbean, of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. Even within the North American citadel, how- 
ever, we have seen a country “go Communist,” Cuba, without 
lethal consequences to our security. 

Within our high-priority regions of concern we would sure- 
ly include the special cases of Israel, Australia and New Zea- 
land, not on any hard-boiled strategic reasoning but because of 
historical ties and moral commitments. These attachments are 
also part of the real world. We have defense undertakings with 
South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand and the Philippines and US. 
forces stationed there. That is another form of reality, subject 
to renegotiation, of course, on our part and theirs. 

Within our zone of vital interests, clearly there are some im- 
portant differences in the character of U.S. commitments and 
obviously in the attitudes of the 
other governments. A country 
may be crucially situated, from 
the US, strategic viewpoint, and 
it may be thoroughly congenial, 
i.e., democratic in its ideology, and 
still not particularly receptive to 
any sort of leadership from the 
United States—witness France, or 
for that matter, Canada. 

That, then, is what might be 
called “our side,” and there is 
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i | hose are things we can do at home, things entirely within 


ESSAY 


no need to feel embarrassed at calling it the “free world.” It 
does in fact include almost all the truly free societies of this 
world, and it includes only a few that are not. But it is not a 
monolithic bloc in itself, and it excludes a number of im- 
portant nations whose interests on many matters may co- 
incide with our own. 

South America is perhaps a kind of courtesy member of 
the free world, democratic in only one or two of its govern- 
ments, a rich continent of considerable economic and strategic 
interest with a special relationship with the United States, yet 
suill a litle removed from the main theater of international 
politics. 

The Third World, so-called, isa place of vast variety. Orig- 
inally, and rather vaguely, it meant the countries that were not 
Communist or clearly anti-Communist, which were neutralist 
in foreign policy, with a general implication that they were 
also underdeveloped economically and usually not of the white 
race. A later euphemism was the L.D.C.s—the less developed 
countries. (A grammatical purist might object that all of the 
countries in the world except Abu Dhabi, which has the high- 
est real income per capita, are by definition L.D.C.s.) Now, as 
the number of countries on earth has kept increasing and as 
the disparities in resources become more and more spectac- 
ular, people are speaking of a Fourth World, meaning Ban- 
gladesh, India, Uganda and many others deep in poverty, lack- 
ing sufficient export earnings. 

The classic geographic-strategic considerations in foreign 
policy are now clearly intersected and overlaid by a whole mo- 
saic of economic and technological considerations. It still mat- 
ters to the U'S., for all the sound traditional reasons, whether 
the Soviet Union acquires Atlantic Ocean naval facilities from 
Portugal. But it might matter to us just as much how the new 
King Khalid of Saudi Arabia and his half-brother Prince Fahd 
feel about the U.S. The lines of north-south traffic and con- 
troversy between the major raw-materials producers and con- 
sumers are a kind of crosshatch over the familiar national lines 
of conflict and alliance within the northern latitudes. Oil is the 
obvious and overwhelming example of the new power rela- 
tionships. Other raw materials may become almost equally fa- 
mous. It is worth remembering that the US. is the world’s 
most prolific and efficient producer of the most fundamental 
material of all: food. We must also get used to the idea that for- 
eign policy is about weather control and birth control, desa- 
lination, pollution, the law of the seabed. 

The whole history of the 30 years since World War II sug- 
gests that nations and nationalism are more powerful than many 
visionaries had supposed or hoped. Internationalism of any 
sort is more fragile. Yet interdependence does increase. We 
give up some measure of sovereignty every time we sign a 
trade agreement or any other form of international undertak- 
ing. We will be signing more of these, unless we retreat toward 
autarchy. And maddening as the United Nations can be, we 
must be willing to take it and other multilateral organizations se- 
riously, or help reform them, or help invent better interna- 
tional institutions. 


enemy,” now merely “our adversaries” when the Pres- 

ident or Secretary of State wants to sound particularly 
firm? There is at least as much diversity in the Second World, 
fortunately, as in the First. There is the cleavage between the So- 
viet Union and China—perhaps not permanent but certainly 
one of the momentous facts of world politics today. There is 
the somewhat separate world of the Eastern European states. 
There is Yugoslavia, proof, at least as long as Marshal Tito 
lives, that a neutralist, independent Communist state is pos- 
sible. It has often been suggested that a Communist Viet Nam 
could practice a kind of Asian Titoism, We shall see. 

It was a great act of statecraft on the part of President 
Nixon and Secretary Kissinger to damp down the cold war, 
open up a relationship with Communist China, and pursue 
detente with the Soviet Union, When people say the opening 
to China was all ballyhoo and what has America actually got 
out of it, the short-term answer surely is: A sounder relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. The Soviets are indeed adversar- 
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K ut what about the Second World, once considered “the 





ies, tough and sull baffling in many ways, but there is no pru- 
dent alternative to trying to reach some understandings with 
them, especially on nuclear arms control, and also on the Mid- 
dle East. 

Détente, of course, creates a general philosophical vacuum 
in American foreign policy. We no longer have any over- 
arching world crisis that tells us how to classify and react to 
each particular situation. We miss the black and white days of 
the cold war. Détente is preferable, but it has a price. 

The heavy Soviet and Chinese backing of North Viet Nam 
does not prove that détente is a fraud. It does suggest that 
détente had long since made our own Viet Nam policy ob- 
solete. Our intervention in Viet Nam began when Russia and 
China were seen as a monolithic force pressing outward against 
all their boundaries through subversion and proxy aggressions. 
An insuperable logical difficulty arose when our Government 
in 1971-72 began treating Russia and China as trustworthy peo- 
ple to negotiate with, while at the same time insisting that the lit- 
tle Communist state of North Viet Nam was still a grave threat 
to world order. We could not have it both ways, as was trag- 
ically clear in these past several weeks. 


oes the Communist capture of South Viet Nam and Cam- 

bodia prove that the U.S. is an unreliable ally? The fall 

of Southeast Asia is unquestionably a defeat for the U.S. 
—not so much because of its intrinsic importance as because 
of the importance we insisted on giving it, and not because it cre- 
ates doubt so much about our faithfulness as about our judg- 
ment and our competence. In this sense, there really is such a 
thing as worldwide “credibility,” not to be exaggerated, not to 
be dismissed. 

The leading exaggerators, shockingly enough, were the 
President of the U.S. and the Secretary of State. For a fort- 
night or more, they kept applying to the events in Cambodia 
and Viet Nam a kind of twilight-of-civilization rhetoric and 
even urged the world to believe that if these regimes fell it 
would be because the U.S. had betrayed them. They have since 
toned down that line of talk, and doubtless we shall recover 
from those self-inflicted wounds. But Viet Nam will haunt us 
for a long time to come. 

Our failure in Southeast Asia must not be allowed to gen- 
erate a neo-isolationism, It should help us understand that there 
are considerable parts of the world where our ability to in- 
fluence events is modest and where our fundamental interests 
are slight. We must respect the diversity of the world. We must 
also renew our faith in the possibility of progress—there are, 
in fact, plenty of examples of it out there. We must recognize 
that there are limits on American power without denying or de- 
ploring the very great power that we do have. 

The bedrock purpose of our foreign policy is, in the end, to 
preserve the independence, freedom and prosperity of the U.S. 
Everything else is ways and means. Except for one thing: we 
also expect our foreign policy to enable us to feel good about 
being Americans, to feel good and be good. 

The founders thought of America as a beacon to mankind, 
“a city on a hill.” Abraham Lincoln called us the last, best 
hope of earth. We would be a little wary about making those 
claims today, but most Americans still support, even demand el- 
ements of idealism in our foreign policy. 

General de Gaulle began his memoirs with the declar- 
ation that France is herself only when she is great. Most 
Americans still feel that America is herself only when she 
stands for something in the world, something more than sheer 
self-interest. 

We must be steadfast friends to the countries that share 
our values, for their sake as well as ours. We must have a vi- 
sion of a livable international order that can accommodate na- 
tions with internal systems very different from our own. That 
vision must offer hope and real help to the countries that have 
least. We must spell out that vision in terms addressed to the 
1970s and “80s, work for it, lobby for it, offer leadership with- 
out attempting to impose it. And in the close choices—of which 
there are a good many in foreign policy—-we should come down 
on the side of generosity and a willingness to take some chanc- 
es on behalf of liberty. ® Hedley Donovan 
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TIME'S ISSUE OF JULY 4.17% 


Imagine that you are living 
through the week our na- 
tion was born—and that 
TIME Magazine is there to 
cover it for you, depart- 
ment by department. 

That's the idea behind 
TIME’s Bicentennial Issue 
—the most unusual issue of 
TIME ever published .. . 
and quite possibly the most 
absorbing magazine 
you've ever read. 

You'll actually re-live 
history as news. You'll wit- 
ness the signing of the 
Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, meet the young 
Thomas Jefferson, stand 
sentinel as the British pre- 
pare to invade, and learn of 
the plot inside George 
Washington's headquarters. 
World looks at Em- 





In Business, you'll 
meet Adam Smith. In 
People, you'll meet Marie 
Antoinette, the new queen 
of France, and Ethan 
Allen, who is being held in 
chains on a British frigate. 
In Education, you'll see 
how the war will affect 
the colleges of the 


press Catherine of Russia 
and her ex-lover Potemkin. 
who is scrambling to sur- 
vive. Medicine examines 
the controversy over Dr. 
Mesmer’s bold experi- 
ments in hypnotism. And 
Science uncovers a star- 
tling new invention—the 
“sub-marine.” 


SPECIAL 1776 ISSUE 


















Jefferson 


Colonies. And in Modern 
Living you'll read about 
the most popular new hair 
styles: “the drowned 
chicken,” “the chest of 
drawers,” “the mad dog,” 
and “the sportsman in the 
bush.” 

Surely this Bicenten- 
nial Issue of TIME will be- 
come a collector’s item and 
a sell-out at newsstands. 
To avoid disappointment, 
be sure to pick up your 
copy early. Only $1.00 for 
the special edition, printed 
on heavy paper for years 
of reading and reference. 

For information on 
special bulk rates for 
schools and organizations, 
phone toll-free: 800-621 - 
8200 (in Illinois 800-972- 
8302). 
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Another gold medal 
won at the St. Louis 
World's Fair of 1904. 


Son Tommy Dewar took a 
booth at the 1885 Brewer's Show 

in London, to find new 

markets for his father's blend. 

He used a bagpipe to 
entertain. (The first commercial 
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Won at International 
Expositions held throughout 
the world for over 40 years. 
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famous for his terse 
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THE WORLD 


VIETNAM 


Saigon: A Calm Week Under Communism 


To restore order, to maintain calm, 
to remold South Viet Nam into a new so- 
cialist image—these were the tasks fac- 
ing the new Communist rulers of Viet 
Nam last week. In the ten days after 
their triumphant entry into Saigon, they 
wasted no time in starting on them. Re- 
ports from the new Viet Nam—some 
from the Communists’ Liberation Ra- 
dio, but others from reputable Western 
journalists still in the city—suggested 
that calm and order had indeed been 
quickly restored. Unlike the ruthless 
new rulers of Cambodia (see story page 
26), the victors in Viet Nam seemed anx- 
ious to win the good will of a popula- 
tion that only days before had been in a 
state of panic. The Communists gave ev- 
ery indication that they would establish 
light, unopposed control over the land 
and people that had suddenly become 
theirs. But the mood in South Viet Nam 
last week was one of relief and calm as 
the conquerors took their first steps 
away from the art of war and toward 
the less spectacular, more complex art 
of governing 

Ata mass rally held at the gleam- 
ing presidential palace in Saigon on the 
2Ist anniversary of the Communists’ 
victory over the French at Dien Bien 
Phu, the new rulers officially introduced 
themselves. Chief among them was 
General Tran Van Tra, 57, a onetime 
peasant from a village near the North- 
South border who was head of the Viet 
Cong’s armed forces during the war 
(TIME, May 5). Tra introduced the elev- 
en-member military administration 
committee that will direct Saigon’s re- 
turn to normality. In his speech, deliv- 
ered beneath a huge picture of Ho Chi 
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Minh, Tra praised the “fierce anti- 
American spirit” of the South Vietnam- 
ese and promised leniency toward those 
who had worked for the old government 
or for the US. 

Indeed, the rule of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government in its first 
week seemed to combine a surprising de- 
gree of moderation and conciliation with 
some unmistakable moves toward con- 
solidating political control. The 120 for- 
eign journalists who remained in Sai- 
gon after the surrender of the old 
government were at first allowed to 
move around unrestricted; press com- 
munications with the rest of the world 
—suspended hours after the Communist 
entry into Saigon—were restored. By 
week's end, however, the government 
announced that all foreigners, including 
newsmen, would have to register with 
the new authorities and that sensitive 
areas such as the airport and the har- 
bor would henceforth be off limits. With- 
in the country, news was being careful- 
ly managed. All non-Communist 
newspapers in the capital were sup- 
pressed. The city’s only sources of in- 
formation were the government-con- 
trolled radio, a new newspaper called 
Saigon Liberation and a few copies of 
two Hanoi newspapers. 

Stern Warning. There was a sim- 
ilarly controlled return to normality in 
other areas of life. Within days, Saigon’s 
stores—and a black market well stocked 
with goods looted from the American 
PX—had reopened, though banks were 
still closed and all transactions were or- 
dered to be conducted in the currency 
of the old regime. Flags of the victo- 
rious P.R.G. sprouted from homes, 


buses, cars and bicycles alike. There was 
even one small resurgence of Saigon’s 
pre-Communist decadence: on the ve- 
randa of the still operating Continental 
Hotel, long a hangout of foreign jour- 
nalists, a few “ladies of the night” had re- 
appeared—though no doubt the zealous- 
ly puritanical Communists would put an 
end to prostitution. They did move 
quickly to remove one abuse of the old 
Saigon regime; on the island of Con Son, 
hundreds of prisoners were released 
from the infamous “tiger cages” where 
many had been kept for years. 

There was no evidence so far of the 
bloody reprisals widely feared before the 
Communist takeover. There were re- 
ports that Duong Van (“Big”) Minh, 
who as South Viet Nam's President (for 
two days) had handed over power to the 
Communists, was no longer in custody 
and had returned to his villa. Also re- 
leased were 14 other former members 
of the Saigon government. All army of- 
ficers and officials of the old regime were 
ordered to report to the new authorities 
and were sternly warned that if they re- 
sisted they would be “severely pun- 
ished.” One former ARVN captain told 
Associated Press Correspondent George 
Esper in Saigon that field-grade officers 
with the rank of major or higher were 
being taken off immediately to camps 
for three months’ “re-education.” 

The conciliatory approach appar- 
ently taken by Saigon’s new rulers was 
clearly in their own best interests. With- 
out the gigantic American-supported 
apparatus that sustained its economy, 
South Viet Nam will need the help of 
all its people both to restore basic ser- 
vices and to make the inevitable tran- 
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sition to a socialist system. According 
to Western observers, the new govern- 
ment did not lack for volunteers. Traf- 
fic was being directed by students, in- 
spired, in Hanoi’s words, “with 
revolutionary ardor”; a gigantic clean- 
up campaign was set in motion to rid 
the city’s streets of the debris of the past 
few weeks, especially the uniforms and 
equipment scattered conspicuously on 
the streets by South Vietnamese soldiers 
in the hours before the Communists en- 
tered the city. The disorder and looting 
that also marked those hours had 
abruptly stopped—presumably because 
the new government made it clear that 
summary justice, meaning on-the-spot 
execution, would be dispensed to any- 
body who violated public order. 

There were clear hints of more pro- 
found changes to come. The P.R.G. an- 
nounced that farms, industries, and 
transport facilities had been national- 
ized. Although it would take many 
months before properties could be con- 
verted from private ownership to state 
control, Hanoi-style socialism was the 
new government's unwavering aim. 

Hair Styles. Hinting at another 
long-desired goal, reunification with the 
North, the P.R.G. turned Saigon’s clocks 
back one hour to conform with Hanoi 
time, and sections of the ancient French- 
built Hanoi-Saigon railway, unused dur- 
ing the war, were reopened. There were 
also signs that “liberation” of the South 
might have some impact on the North, 
especially if residents of one region were 
allowed to travel freely in the other. Bu- 
reaucrats in Hanoi have been studying 
sketches of different clothing and hair 
styles, apparently to enliven the drab ap- 
pearance of the North 

Despite these moves, it is not yet 
clear when reunification will take place 
The swiftness of the Communists’ vic- 
tory left Hanoi without enough cadres 
to administer towns and villages in the 
South; many more loyal bureaucrats 
need to be trained before the country 
can be governed from a single capital 
The capitalist economy of the South, 
moreover, will have to undergo time- 
consuming changes before it can be suc- 
cessfully meshed with the centrally 
planned economy of the North, 

The efforts of the P.R.G. to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with other 
countries—at least eleven nations, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and China, 
have recognized the new regime—sug- 
gest that the South Vietnamese Com- 
munists expect to maintain a separate 
government for some time. Most U.S 
experts believe that a formal linking of 
the two Viet Nams could take anywhere 
from two to five years 

Whatever the timetable it was clear, 
as many Southeast Asia experts have 
long said, that a united Viet Nam could 
be the dominant power of the area. With 
a combined population of about 43 mil- 
lion, it would dwarf neighboring Laos 
and Cambodia and be larger than Thai- 
land (pop. 41 million). During a gen- 
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eration of continuous warfare, the North 
Vietnamese and their Viet Cong allies 
clearly proved themselves to be among 
the best-trained and _best-equipped 
fighters in the world. The North Viet- 
namese army of 570,000 is four times as 
large as that of Thailand. In swiftly con- 
quering the South, the Communists fell 
heir to some $5 billion worth of U.S. mil- 
itary equipment, according to Pentagon 
estimates. Though nearly 200 Ameri- 
can-built planes were flown out of Viet 
Nam to Thailand by escaping South 
Vietnamese pilots (and then largely re- 
covered by the U.S.), dozens of aircraft 
fell into the Communists’ hands, includ- 
ing 72 F-5s and A-37 jets. In addition, 
the North Vietnamese military picked 
up numerous M-48 tanks, supersophis- 


Bitter Debate on 


While the Communists embarked 
on a new phase of Vietnamese history, 
the Americans who left Viet Nam were 
carrying on a bitter debate about their 
final hours in Saigon. At issue was Op- 
eration Frequent Wind, the massive ef- 
fort to get U.S. diplomats, businessmen 
and journalists, along with many of their 
Vietnamese employees, out of the coun- 
try in the days and hours before the 
Communist tanks moved into Saigon. 

Luckily, the entire program resulted 
in very few casualties. Two Marines 
were killed in the Communist rocket at- 
tack on Tan Son Nhut Airport, and last 
week it was learned that their bodies 
had been left behind at the Seventh Day 
Adventist Hospital in Saigon. Nonethe- 
less, it was becoming embarrassingly 


NITNOI ON DAILY WALK ABOARD THE U.S.S. BLUE RIDGE 








ticated TOW missiles, Jeeps, trucks and 
crates of rifles and machine guns. 

Clearly, such military might would 
be worrisome to neighbors of a united 
Viet Nam. Nonetheless, with a war- 
devastated economy—and a combined 
G.N.P. that is only half that of Thai- 
land’s—Viet Nam under Communist 
rule faces an immense task of develop- 
ment; it will probably prefer to carry 
out that chore before flexing its mili- 
tary muscle. In any event, the Moscow- 
leaning Communists of Hanoi have a 
giant neighbor that worries about the 
stability of the region. China's interest 
in having secure and stable borders in 
Southeast Asia may prove to be an ef- 
fective guarantee against Vietnamese 
expansion 


Who Got Out 


clear that the hastily conceived opera- 
tion had failed in its objective of evac- 
uating all those Vietnamese whose lives 
might be endangered after the Commu- 
nists came to power. U‘S. officials con- 
ceded that many people had been left 
behind whose close connections to the 
Americans made them likely targets of 
Communist wrath. Others who had far 
less to fear from the new regime, in- 
cluding a number of prostitutes, were 
safely ferried to U.S. ships waiting off 
the Vietnamese coast. 

Pet Poodle. The main problems 
were panic and haste. General contin- 
gency plans for the emergency depar- 
ture of the Americans had been drawn 
up months in advance, but no definite 
lists of Vietnamese whose lives might 
have been endangered by the 
Communists were drawn up un- 
til practically the last minute 
Many officers and officials on 
the evacuation flagship USS 
Blue Ridge were openly bitter 
about Ambassador Graham 
Martin’s failure to make firm, 
clear decisions on how the plan 
would actually be carried out 
—feelings that were hardly 
helped by the sight of Nitnoi, 
Martin’s pet poodle, being giv- 
en its daily turn about the deck 
On evacuation day the emergen- 
cy plan fell apart, leaving strand- 
ed hundreds of Vietnamese em- 
ployees of the U.S. embassy, 
USAID and USIS. Some were nev- 
er called, and buses were too 
crowded or failed to make their 
way to designated pickup points. 
In one shocking instance, a se- 
nior member of the embassy’s 
Mission Council fled his post for 
the embassy hours before he 
should have, leaving his agency’s 
evacuation program a shambles 

“Saigon didn’t give a damn 
for us,” a Foreign Service offi- 
cer stationed at the US. consul- 
ate in the Mekong Delta city of 
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incisions can heal faster. 

And who developed the 
plastic that helps patients avoid 
a return to surgery? 

Thesame company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Phillips 
Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 





Itcanhappen. Thesurgery is 
asuccess. But if body tissue fails 
toheal properly, the patient 

may face the trauma of asecond 
operation. 

But now, a surgical mesh 
made from Marlex “ plastic is 
giving patientsa better chance of 
recovery. Itinterlaces with 
body tissue, strengthening it so 
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Can Tho told TIME Correspondent Wil- 
liam Stewart aboard the Blue Ridge. 
“We were promised Navy choppers, but 
the only thing we got was a phone call 
telling us there was an evacuation. Not 
just Vietnamese were abandoned but 
Americans too. The embassy was ex- 
ercising no initiative, no control. We 
were told, ‘We can’t worry about Delta 
employees.’ ” 

In the end, no Americans who want- 
ed to get out were left behind in Viet 
Nam. Many escaped through their own 
efforts when it became clear that the of- 
ficial program was failing. In Can Tho, 
for example, notice of the evacuation 
only came at the very last minute. Since 
helicopters had been flown to Saigon or 
commandeered by the CIA, the consul- 
ate’s American employees and a small 
proportion of its Vietnamese staff went 
by boat down the Mekong River to the 
coast. After six hours of futile search- 
ing for the ship that was to have met 
them there, they luckily chanced upon 
another U.S. vessel, the Pioneer Con- 
tender, which brought them to safety. 

Thousands of Vietnamese employ- 
ees of U.S. agencies did not escape. 
“Why did we promise evacuation to so 
many Vietnamese when there was no 
hope of carrying it out?” asked one se- 
nior U.S. diplomat. “The signal didn’t 
get to everybody,” recounted another. 
“All of a sudden some people got phone 
calls and were told, ‘Get on the heli- 
copters and go.’ ‘What about our [Viet- 
namese] people?’ ‘Forget about your 
people. Just go.’ ” 

“I made decisions that were wrong 
because I didn’t know what was going 
on, where to turn,” added a USIS official 
based in Saigon. “My employees’ lives 
depended on me. Even 24-hours notice 
could have saved hundreds. You can feel 
satisfied that you got all the Americans 
and many Vietnamese out. But others 
will have nightmares for the rest of their 
lives for promises made and broken.” 

It’s Criminal. In all, 115,000 Viet- 
namese got out of Viet Nam. The prob- 
lem is that perhaps only half were those 
whom the U‘S. really wanted. One an- 
gry Foreign Service officer from the 
Delta told Stewart: “It’s criminal. All 
these politicians and VIPs who have no 
goddam right to get out have got out, 
while people who have worked for us 
for ten years were left behind.” 

Still, given the lack of casualties and 
the tumultuous conditions of the evac- 
uation, the operation was not a total fail- 
ure. To the extent that it was a success, 
some credit goes to the Communists, 
who did not interfere with what they ob- 
viously knew was going on. No refugee 
chopper was shot out of the sky, no over- 
loaded barge sunk in the Saigon or Me- 
kong rivers. Nonetheless, for those thou- 
sands of Vietnamese with close US. 
connections left in Saigon, the only hope 
was that the leniency shown by the 
Communists during their first week in 
power would become a permanent fea- 
ture of their rule. 
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The Importance of Sounding Earnest 


Two separate and distinct political 
campaigns were under way in Washing- 
ton last week. One, of course, was the 
gearing up of machinery that staffers 
hope will bring Gerald Ford a second 
term. The other was the President's 
campaign to convince worried leaders 
of Pacific nations that despite the fall 
of South Viet Nam, the U'S. intends to 
remain a superpower in the region and 
that its commitments and promises can 
still be relied upon. 

In rapid succession the President 
met with four Prime Ministers—New 
Zealand's Wallace Rowling, Australia’s 
Gough Whitlam, Britain’s Harold Wil- 
son and Singapore’s Lee Kuan Yew—all 
on their way from a British Common- 
wealth meeting in Jamaica. To each, 
Ford gave the same basic message: de- 
spite widely voiced doubts in Asia and 
Europe (see story page 29) about Amer- 
ica’s dependability as an ally, in the 
wake of Communist victories in Cam- 
bodia and South Viet Nam, those “set- 
backs in no way weakened U.S. resolve 
to stand by its allies and friends in Asia 
and elsewhere.” At his press conference 
last week, Ford forcefully struck the 
same note, stressing that the U.S. “can 
move ahead even in the Pacific ... It’s 
my aim to tie more closely together 
South Korea and the U.S., to reaffirm 
our commitment to Taiwan, to work 
more closely with Indonesia, with the 
Philippines and with other Pacific 
nations.” 

Some of the Asian nations he cited 
nonetheless have valid reasons for fear- 
ing that the Communist victories have 





“Please leave... we can’t afford your help.” 


created not just ripples but potential 
shock waves. Laos is already feeling the 
impact (see story page 28); Korea could 
be next, in the opinion of many South 
Koreans. “It is obvious that the Com- 
munists will attempt to create another 
Indochina situation in the Korean pen- 
insula,” noted a resolution adopted last 
week by the [South] Korean Newspaper 
Association. North Korean Dictator 
Kim II Sung has done nothing to alle- 
viate the South’s fears; in Peking last 
month he warned that “we are prepared 
for war. We will not hesitate to launch 
even war for the revolution in South 
Korea.” 

Mutual Defense. Washington feels 
that Seoul’s anxiety is at least slightly ex- 
aggerated; many experts expect Peking 
or Moscow (or both) to restrain Kim 
(TIME, May 12). Seoul, however, still has 
cause for concern. Communist victories 
in Indochina may so embolden North 
Korea that it will once again send its 
forces across the 38th parallel, perhaps 
gambling that South Korean President 
Park Chung Hee’s repressive regime 
(TIME, April 28) has alienated the pop- 
ulace. Kim may also feel that the US., 
which has a mutual defense treaty with 
South Korea (backed by the presence 
of nearly 40,000 American soldiers), is 
temporarily so weakened in its foreign 
policy that it would not respond effec- 
tively on Seoul’s behalf. Undoubtedly, 
Pyongyang is aware of a recent U.S. poll 
that shows 65% of those questioned 
would oppose U.S. intervention in a new 
Korean war; only 14% would back it. 

As President Ferdinand Marcos 
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explained last week, the Philippines are 
directly threatened not by external ag- 
gression but by “indigenous rebel forc- 
es” that get “arms, funds and supplies” 
from outside. Marcos was referring to 
two movements. One is the 2,000-mem- 
ber Maoist New People’s Army, which 
may be receiving weapons and ammu- 
nition from Peking for its terrorist ac- 
tivities in the hill country of southern 
Luzon. More serious is a Moslem in- 
surgency movement in western Min- 
danao and the Sulu Archipelago, which 
demands creation of a Moslem-run 
semiautonomous state 

For two years Marcos has been try- 
ing to suppress the nearly 20,000 Mos- 
lem rebels, but his troops have suffered 
heavy casualties in the unfamiliar ter- 
rain; moreover the fighting has imposed 
a heavy drain on the national treasury 
In recent weeks Marcos has questioned 
the value of the U.S.-Philippine mutual 
defense treaty. Some observers believe 
that he wants the existing treaty 
strengthened so that it unequivocally 
commits Washington to aid the Philip- 
pines if they are attacked and perhaps 
even provide some help in suppressing 
the insurgents 

Australia and New Zealand face 
neither threats of external attack nor in- 
ternal insurgency, but both nations are 
concerned with maintaining stability in 
the western Pacific. That means pre- 
venting any major power—such as 
China, the Soviet Union or even Japan 
—from dominating the region; this goal 
requires an active American involve- 
ment. During his talks at the White 
House, New Zealand's Rowling told 
Ford that his country “welcomes Amer- 
ican interest in the region.” 

Clear Terms. The form that inter- 
est takes will in large part be determined 
by the outcome of the reassessment of 
Asian policy now under way in Wash- 
ington. It will surely reaffirm the cred- 
ibility of U.S. commitments; a top pres- 
idential aide acknowledges, however, 
that “there can be no ultimate reassur- 
ance until we demonstrate by our ac- 
tions that our words mean what we say.” 

Yet Asian leaders are now well 
aware that Congress has the power to 
oppose any new U.S. military involve- 
ment in the Orient. Thus the uncertain- 
lies of the congressional response to 
some future challenge to an American 
commitment complicated Ford's at- 
tempts to sound reassuring. Singapore's 
Lee, who has called the events in Viet 
Nam and Cambodia “an unmitigated 
disaster,” sampled sentiment on Capitol 
Hill and was far from reassured. As a re- 
sult, in his toast at the formal state din- 
ner given for him at the White House, 
Lee bluntly urged the President and 
Congress to “speak in one voice on ba- 
sic issues of foreign policy, and in clear 
and unmistakable terms. Then friends 
and allies will know where they stand, 
and others will not be able to misun- 
derstand when crossing the line from in- 
surgency to open aggression.” 
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ANGRY KHMER ROUGE SOLDIER ORDERING PHNOM-PENH SHOPKEEPER TO LEAVE CITY 


CAMBODIA 





Long March from Phnom-Penh 


The curtain of silence that has con- 
cealed Cambodia from Western cyes 
ever since the Khmer Rouge capture of 
Phnom-Penh on April 17 opened brief- 
ly last week, revealing a shocking por- 
trait of a nation in torturous upheaval 
Eyewitness reports by the few Western 
journalists who stayed on in the Cam- 
bodian capital after the closing down of 
the American embassy indicated that 
the country’s new Communist masters 
have proved to be far more ruthless, if 
not more cruel and sadistic in their ex- 
ercise of power than most Western ex- 
perts had expected 

Phnom-Penh has become a ghost 
city, forcibly and quickly emptied of 
most of its 2 million inhabitants. Per- 
haps as many as half of Cambodia's 7.6 
million people have become victims of 
a massive dislocation, a forced march 
of city dwellers who have been ordered 
by the Khmer Rouge government to 
take to the roads and paths and become 
rice growers in the countryside. Even 
hospitals have been evacuated, and doc- 
tors stopped in mid-surgery, so that the 
patients, some limping, some crawling, 
could take their part in the newly pro- 
claimed “peasant revolution.” 

Naive Glee. Eyewitness accounts 
contained scenes of savage contrast 
Many of the Khmer Rouge soldiers who 
first entered Phnom-Penh were country 
boys who joyfully climbed aboard aban- 
doned automobiles and rammed them, 
more by accident than design, against 
walls or telegraph poles; with naive glee, 
they looted stores for wristwatches but 
threw jewelry away because they had 
no use for it. Yet their leaders appeared 
to be tough disciplinarians who were 
more concerned about ideology than 
about the plight of the country’s war- 
weary people. There were also reports 


of public executions, but these were not 
confirmed by eyewitnesses. 

Cambodia’s new leaders were ap- 
parently driven by a xenophobic deter- 
mination to rid the country of foreign 
influence, not just the taint of “Amer- 
icans and other imperialist lackeys” but 
also the influence of even the Chinese 
and North Vietnamese. Moscow, which 
had maintained diplomatic relations 
with the former Lon Nol government al- 
most to the end, was rejected utterly 
the second floor of the Soviet embassy 
was strafed with machine-gunfire, and 
the seven Russian diplomats there or- 
dered to go to the French embassy com- 
pound to be evacuated with the other 
foreigners. From that precarious van- 
tage point, they saw hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cambodians moved out of the 
capital, as Sydney H. Schanberg of the 
New York Times (see THE PRESS) put 
it, “in stunned silence—walking, bicy- 
cling, pushing cars that had run out of 
fuel, covering the roads like a human 
carpet.” 

The enforced mass exodus from the 
capital was carried out, it seemed, in des- 
perate, mindless haste. The rice harvest 
will not be in until November. What will 
the millions of refugees in the country- 
side eat between now and then? If the 
new government refuses foreign aid, as 
it has said it will do, who will provide 
the seed for next year’s crop? “Was this 
just cold brutality,” wrote Schanberg, 
who stayed behind when Phnom-Penh 
fell last month, “a cruel and sadistic im- 
position of the law of the jungle? ... Or 
is it possible that, seen through the eyes 
of the peasant soldiers and revolution- 
aries, the forced evacuation of the cities 
is a harsh necessity? Or was the policy 
both cruel and ideological?” 

The foreign survivors were obviously 
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of two minds. One Western doctor sug- 
gested that the Communists had evac- 
uated the hospitals because “they could 
not cope with all the patients—they do 
not have the doctors—so they apparent- 
ly decided to throw them all out and 
blame any deaths on the old regime.” 
Another foreign observer called the ex- 
odus “pure and simple genocide. They 
will kill more people this way than if 
there had been hand-to-hand fighting 
in the city.” 

The early hours of the rebel take- 
over were a time of wild unreality. West- 
erners and Cambodian civilians gath- 
ered at the Hotel Le Phnom cheered as 
the first Khmer Rouge soldiers arrived 
They were smiling and friendly, and the 
euphoria lasted for several hours. Only 
later did foreigners and city dwellers 
alike realize that these first soldiers were 
actually members of a 200-man private 
band led by a daredevil freelance gen- 
eral, Hem Keth Dara, 29, and not real- 
ly part of the Khmer Rouge at all. They 
were quickly replaced by tough, disci- 
plined soldiers, heavily laden with arms, 
who swept through the city with loud- 
speakers. “Leave your homes immedi- 
ately!” they ordered. When their instruc- 
tions were not quickly obeyed, the 
soldiers sometimes punctuated them 
with random rifle shots. The frenzied 
evacuation of the city was soon under 
way. At the Information Ministry, 
Schanberg reported, a stern young of- 
ficer held a formal press conference for 
Western journalists, Present were some 
Cambodian prisoners, many of whom 
had been ranking members of the old re- 
gime. Among them was former Premier 
Long Boret, who had elected to stay be- 
hind to help negotiate the surrender 
The Khmer Rouge officer insisted that 
there would be no reprisals, but few of 
the prisoners appeared to be convinced 
by his soothing words 

Fallen City. After the surrender of 
the city, Red Cross authorities had tried 
to convert the Hotel Le Phnom into a 
protected international zone. But at 5 
p.m. on the day of the takeover, Khmer 
Rouge troops ordered the hotel evacu- 
ated within 30 minutes. Hundreds of for- 
eigners fled to the French embassy 
compound; most of them remained there 
for 13 days, while fires and shooting 
broke out sporadically in the fallen 
city 

The scene within the compound 
where about 1,300 foreigners and Cam- 
bodians sought shelter, was one of de- 
privation, acrimony and tedium. There 
was no running water, and food was lim- 
ited. Though the Khmer Rouge guards 
stole a few watches and other valuables, 
they generally treated the foreigners cor- 
rectly if sternly. As the days passed, one 
baby was born, another died. When the 
seven Russian diplomats arrived from 
their abandoned embassy, they were 
loaded down with huge supplies of 
tinned meat and vodka. They refused 
to share the goods with the other in- 
mates, thereby becoming the bitter tar- 
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gets of Westerners jokes about revision- 
ist influence 

The most heartbreaking moment, 
the journalists reported, came when the 
Khmer Rouge ordered the 500 Cambo- 
dians in the group to leave the com- 
pound and join the peasant revolution 
Wives were separated from husbands, 
husbands from families. About 150 
Montagnards, the mountain tribesmen 
from Viet Nam, also had to leave. One 
of them told American Businessman 
Douglas Sapper that since he had fought 
with them in Viet Nam, he was their 
blood brother. A Montagnard officer's 
wife pressed the American to take her 
five-day-old baby, asking him to raise 
it. “They asked me for help I couldn't 
give,” Sapper said last week. “I've nev- 
er felt so completely powerless. I don’t 
ever in my life want to go through that 
again.” —_ 

Terrible Regret. The first group of 
about 580 foreigners was evacuated two 
wecks ago, but journalists who left Cam- 
bodia at that time agreed to withhold 
their stories until the second group of 
550 arrived safely in Thailand last week 
Apparently because they did not want 
to accept foreign help, the Khmer Rouge 
refused an offer by France to provide 
an evacuation plane. They insisted that 
all the foreigners, including the aged and 
sick, endure a 250-mile truck ride to the 
Cambodian border. Instead of using a 
direct route, the evacuees rode along 
winding dirt roads that had served as 
the guerrillas’ supply routes during years 
of fighting. To Correspondent Schan- 
berg, it appeared that “these areas had 
been developed and organized over a 
long period and had remained un- 
touched sanctuaries throughout the 
war.” He gained the impression that 
“the countryside organization was much 
stronger than anyone on the other side 
had imagined.” 

When the first convoy of 25 trucks 
reached its destination, said Sapper, 
there was “an indescribable happiness 
walking across that bridge into Thai- 
land,” but also a terrible regret because 
“I left behind too many people who I 
know will not come out well.” At the mo- 
ment, indeed, the fate of the Cambo- 
dian people that he and other foreign- 
ers left behind is an agonizingly 
unanswerable question. The makeup of 
the new government is not 
yet clear, and the danger of 
factional fighting appears 
great. A fortnight ago, the 
Khmer Rouge leadership re- 
portedly held a “national 
congress” in Phnom-Penh, 
with Khieu Samphan, the 
military commander and 
Deputy Premier, in atten- 
dance. Few Khmer Rouge 
leaders have publicly men- 
tioned Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk. Though he remains the 
titular head of the new gov- 
ernment, it is hard to imag- } 
ine the temperamental but § 
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still popular prince fitting easily into the 
present company in Phnom-Penh. 

Nor does anyone know to what ex- 
tent the new rulers will carry out venge- 
ful reprisals. The foreign evacuees saw 
a few bodies on the roads and highways 
last week, but these could have been “ac- 
cidental” victims of the forced march 
to the countryside. What seems certain 
is that Cambodia’s period of zealous self- 
imposed isolation will continue. Radio 
Phnom-Penh reported last week that the 
nation’s new leaders were busy cam- 
paigning to “clear the country of the filth 
and garbage left behind by the war of ag- 
gression.” Though it also spoke of re- 
building the country’s industry, the 
broadcast left little doubt that the gov- 
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ernment’s chief aim would be to restore 
farm production so that Cambodia 
might be “completely independent of all 
foreigners.” 

. s . 

Meanwhile, the ousted President of 
the fallen Cambodian government, Mar- 
shal Lon Nol, was quietly adjusting to a 
new life with his family in a $103,000 
bungalow in suburban Honolulu. At 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., the man who 
replaced him briefly as head of state, 
Saukham Khoy, 60, disclosed that Lon 
Nol had been paid $1 million by his own 
government to leave the country on 
April 1. “It was a good buy,” Saukham 
Khoy insisted last week. In Hawaii, Lon 
Nol had no comment. 


Ripe for the Communists 


A cruel trick of geography has 
wedged Laos, a land of 3 million del- 
icate, gentle and innately pacific peo- 
ple, between powerful and antagonistic 
neighbors. With the Communist take- 
over of Cambodia and South Viet Nam, 
it is probably only a matter of time be- 
fore Laos becomes the next Indochina 
state to fall to the Communists. Antic- 
ipating this, wealthy Laotians, Chinese 
and Vietnamese have already begun de- 
parting Laos in great numbers; planes 
are booked solidly, and scores of autos 
have lined up at the Vientiane ferry, 
waiting to cross the Mekong River into 
Thailand. 

On the Brink. At week’s end a take- 
over by the Communist-led Pathet Lao 
seemed even more certain. The year-old 
coalition government teetered on the 
brink of collapse as five pro-American 
Cabinet members resigned their posts, 
leaving the Cabinet virtually in the 
hands of the Communists. The immedi- 
ate reason for the resignations was the 
mounting pressure against the right 
from leftist student and labor groups. 
More basic, however, has been the 
right’s increasing sense of futility as it 
has witnessed the coalition—which 
technically was supposed to divide pow- 
er equally between the two factions 
—work almost solely to the advantage of 
the Pathet Lao. Ailing Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, the 73-year-old neutralist Pre- 
mier, has consistently pressured the de- 
moralized and leaderless rightists into 
accepting the demands of the Pathet Lao 
Cabinet members. Last summer, for ex- 
ample, the rightist-dominated National 
Assembly was suspended and later for- 
mally dissolved because some of its 
members had called for the withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese troops from Laos. 

Laos’ de facto legislature has been 
the Joint National Political Council, 
headed by the dynamic titular head of 
the Pathet Lao, “Red Prince” Soupha- 
nouvong, 62, who is Souvanna’s half 
brother. Leftists in the Vientiane gov- 
ernment have been steadily tightening 
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SOUPHANOUVONG (LEFT) & SOUVANNA PHOUMA (1974) 
A coalition falters as the Communists gain. 


their control of key ministries (such 
as Information and Foreign Affairs) 
and have triggered disruptive strikes 
by teachers, police and municipal 
employees. 

Last week terror was added to the 
growing pressure from the left; an un- 
identified assailant tossed a hand gre- 
nade into a car full of rightist politicians 
and Chinese businessmen. Among the 
three killed was former Minister of Re- 
ligion Boun Om, brother of the warlord 
of southern Laos, whose name is Boun 
Oum, and uncle of Sisouk na Champas- 
sak, the powerful Minister of Defense, 
who was among those that resigned. It 





was the first assassination of a rightist 
political figure since the cease-fire, and 
has unsettled many leading rightists. 
They now fear for their own and their 
families’ safety; Boun Oum has reported- 
ly gone into hiding somewhere in his fief. 

What has certainly also discouraged 
the right was last week’s order by the 
Premier to the rightist forces not to op- 
pose the Pathet Lao troops. The Com- 
munists, however, have been launching 
attacks that brazenly ignore the Febru- 
ary 1973 cease-fire agreement, which 
was supposed to have ended the fight- 
ing between the two opposing forces in 
the country by recognizing that the Pa- 
thet Lao controlled two-thirds of the 
country’s territory and one-third of its 
people. By comparison with the wars in 
Cambodia and Viet Nam, Communist 
offensives in Laos have been rather tim- 
id. The recent Pathet Lao violation of 
the concords—presumably prompted by 
the nearby Communist tri- 
sj umphs—involves one battalion 
consisting of 100 to 300 men 
accompanied by four armored 
vehicles, which have been 
slowly moving down Highway 
13 in the direction of Vien- 
tiane, overrunning rightist out- 
posts. For the past two years, 
the Pathet Lao have steadily 
nibbled at rightist-controlled 
territory and have moved un- 
contestedly into broad stretch- 
es of no man’s land. 

Western observers in Vien- 
tiane have told TIME’s Stephen 
Heder that the Pathet Lao 
could achieve a quick military 
victory if they want it. The 
35,000-man Royal Lao Army 
is thinly spread across the ter- 
ritory it supposedly still con- 
trols. Under the terms of the 
cease-fire, it has lost nearly all 
its U.S. support: American ad- 
visers and warplanes have 
been withdrawn (the size of the 
U.S. mission in Vientiane has 
been reduced by nearly 25% in 
the past two years), while mil- 
itary aid from Washington has 
been cut from more than $350 
million in fiscal 1973 to $30 
million this year. On the other 
hand, the Communists blithely 
ignore the terms of the cease- 
fire; an estimated 20,000 North Viet- 
namese soldiers remain in Laos, and 
Hanoi continues to supply the 30,000- 
man Pathet Lao force. 

The political crisis triggered by the 
resignation from the Cabinet can only 
benefit the Communists. Prince Souvan- 
na considers the coalition important and 
is eager to see Laos united before he 
dies. Thus, he will probably move even 
closer to the Pathet Lao position. 

Although a Pathet Lao victory ap- 
pears inevitable, Laos is not expected to 
become a radically Communist state. 
“The Pathet Lao have never been out- 
laws here,” a veteran Western observer 
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told Heder last week. “For the past two 
years they have been in close contact 
with rightist members of the coalition 
and even with Americans.” Nonethe- 
less, Laos’ orientation in the future—as 
in the past—will depend upon its neigh- 
bors, and primarily upon Hanoi. The 
powerful North Vietnamese could easi- 
ly dominate the tiny kingdom—a devel- 
opment that would surely alarm nervous 
Thailand. It might even worry the Chi- 
nese, who would then be tempted to fos- 
ter a more independent Laotian govern- 
ment as a check on the growing North 
Vietnamese influence in Southeast Asia. 
One thing seems certain: whatever Laos’ 
fate, it will almost certainly not be in the 
hands of the Laotians. 


EUROPE 


View from the Balcony 


President Ford opened his television 
press conference last Tuesday by sober- 
ly intoning: “The war in Viet Nam is 
over.” In Europe, celebrations marked 
the ending of another war—V-E day. 
May 8, 1945. The three decades sepa- 
rating the Allied victory in Europe from 
the American debacle in South Viet 
Nam were already being viewed by 
some as a self-contained chapter of his- 
tory, the rise and fall of the Western 
world’s reliance upon the Pax Ameri- 
cana. One sign of the times was French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing’s 
announcement that France's 30th cel- 
ebration of V-E day would be its last. 
Rather than sustain the memories of 
past animosilies—and past alliances 
—Europeans should “open the way to 
the future and turn our thoughts to that 
which brings us together.” 

Although the point was not directly 
made, Giscard’s exhortation to greater 
European unity at least partly reflected 
a widespread concern on the Continent 
about America’s continued reliability as 
an ally. Judging by some recent West- 
ern European press coverage, it was not 
Saigon that fell but Washington. Day 
after day, headlines bannered, THE 
AMERICAN RETREAT, THE AMERICAN 
FAILURE or THE AMERICAN DECLINE 
Occasionally, a qualifying question 
mark was added, as in the headline on 
the recent cover of West Germany’s Der 
Spiegel: NO MORE TRUST IN AMERICA? 

Continued Dispute. Almost inev- 
itably. the debacle in Southeast Asia was 
seen in the context of other recent U.S 
foreign policy setbacks: the breakdown 
of Kissinger’s step-by-step Middle East 
diplomacy, Portugal's slide toward left- 
ist rule and the continued dispute be- 
tween NATO allies Greece and Turkey 
over Cyprus. The fear was not that Viet 
Nam _ had fatally sapped America’s 
physical strength or irretrievably tar- 
nished its moral authority but that the 
bitter experience of recent events might 
somehow have traumatized America’s 
will. A front-page editorial in the Brit- 
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ish weekly Manchester Guardian blunt- 
ly put the question that seemed to be on 
everybody’s mind: “Will defeat in Viet 
Nam tempt the Americans to tackle 
their own problems and let the rest of 
the world go hang?” 

At least one observer suggested that 
Europe has given America some cause 
to do just that. “Europeans are amaz- 
ing,” said French Political Analyst Ray- 
mond Aron in a television interview. “In 
the last few weeks, I have been struck 
by how we put ourselves in the balcony 
of history. If a Communist Party seems 
on the verge of coming to power, we 
call itan American defeat. If the U‘S. in- 
tervenes through the CIA, we then de- 
nounce American imperialism. If, for 
example, Portugal goes Communist, it 
becomes an American defeat rather 
than a European defeat. Obviously, Por- 
tugal is closer to Paris than New York. 
The consequences of a Communist gov- 
ernment [in Lisbon] will be felt more in 
Madrid and Paris than in New York 
But we are acting like voyeurs, count- 
ing the blows to see who is winning and 
losing and never asking ourselves what 
[our] responsibilities are.” 

Spartan Regimes. Several observ- 
ers, including Aron, feel that the gen- 
eral mood of the Continent reflects the 
bias of many Western European intel- 
lectuals against bourgeois society and in 
favor of the spartan regimes of Eastern 
Europe and Southeast Asia. In their 
eyes, the democratic societies of the 
West, despite their manifest freedoms, 
are associated with political corruption, 
economic crises, imported American 
tastes (by definition bad) and American 
values (by definition shallow). In con- 
trast, Communist regimes are identified 
with social justice, economic security, 
cultural integrity and a bracing measure 
of discipline. 

West German Defense Expert Lo- 
thar Ruehl shares Aron’s exasperation 
with Europe’s recent political lethargy 
He believes that the ending of the Viet 


Nam War has at least shocked Euro- 
peans out of the comfortable belief that 
the U.S. will intervene anywhere and 
at any cost on their behalf. In a clear ref- 
erence to the American retreat from Sai- 
gon, former Italian Premier Amintore 
Fanfani observed that the current “in- 
ternational situation is a warning to peo- 
ples who want to remain free to rely 
first of all on themselves, and not to tie 
their salvation exclusively to the help 
of friends, who are certainly faithful, but 
not always in a position to help half the 
world simultaneously.” 

Despite the talk of greater European 
self-reliance, there are few indications 
that the Continent is moving toward the 
kind of political cohesion that would 
turn slogan to reality. The Atlantic Al- 
liance is in an embarrassing state of dis- 
array: Britain, The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Denmark have cut their 
defense budgets; Greece and Turkey are 
still at odds over Cyprus; and France's 
Giscard, his V-E day proclamation not- 
withstanding, refuses to attend the meet- 
ing of NATO heads of state that will con- 
vene in Brussels later this month 
Almost despite themselves, the Europe- 
ans seem to be heading toward Brussels 
hoping to find warmth and comfort in 
the glow of a chastened President Ford 
and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
The summit is being viewed convenient- 
ly, but also realistically, as the first sign 
that the U.S. is not slinking away 

Wholesome Dream. Maurice 
Couve de Murville, chairman of the 
French National Assembly’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee, has pointed out at 
least one possible consolation of the 
post-Viet Nam period: “It is always 
good to be dealing with a reality—and 
Viet Nam was not a reality.” To many 
Europeans, Viet Nam was simply a mor- 
bid obsession that kept America from 
placing its energies where its foreign pol- 
icy interests really lay—namely, in the 
wholesome dream of a strong, united 
Western Europe 
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MIDDLE EAST 


THE FREIGHTER NORDWIND HEADING THROUGH SUEZ CANAL AFTER EIGHT-YEAR ENTRAPMENT 
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Maneuvering Toward the Summit 


Merchant ships moved through the 
Suez Canal last week for the first time 
since the Six-Day War eight years ago. 
In preparation for the canal’s formal re- 
opening on June 5, the West German 
freighters Miinsterland and Nordwind 
sailed to Port Said from the Bitter Lakes 
along with 13 other ships. The rusting 
carriers had been trapped there since 
the canal was blocked in 1967. Discern- 
ing a parallel between the preparations 
for the canal reopening and the broad- 
er peace negotiations that have made it 
possible, Egyptian Cartoonist Salah Ja- 
heen in al Ahram last week drew Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat piloting a tug named 
“New Diplomatic Drive” and hauling a 
ship designated “Arab Policy” out of a 
diplomatic bitter lake of intransigency. 

The good ship “Diplomatic Drive” 
was certainly busy last week. To em- 
phasize Egypt’s peace hopes, Sadat in 
connection with the canal reopening de- 
clared Port Said and the surrounding 
area a free-trade zone. In preparation 
for his June 1 summit meeting in Salz- 
burg with President Ford, Sadat was set 
to embark on a round of conferences in 
Arab capitals, including the first visit 
ever by an Egyptian President to Bagh- 
dad (see story page 32). In Moscow, 
meanwhile, the Soviets completed a se- 
ries of strategy conferences with Arab 
diplomats from Egypt, Iraq and Syria 
and with Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation Chairman Yasser Arafat. This 
week Premier Aleksei Kosygin will pay 
official visits to Tunisia and Libya. 

Common Position. The Soviet- 
Arab sessions were inconclusive. The 
Russians were obviously relieved by the 
failure of Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer’s bilateral shuttle negotiations. As 
an alternative, the Russians have de- 
manded “an early resumption” of the 
Geneva Conference, but as of last week 
it appeared that they were having sec- 
ond thoughts about reconvening the 
talks without thorough preparation. As 
one Western diplomat in Moscow put 
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it, the Soviets were having trouble get- 
ting “all their Arabs lined up in a row.” 
Last week Pravda, with some irritation, 
observed that “success at Geneva would 
be facilitated by a common Arab po- 
sition on the Palestinian issue.” 

Moscow fears that a Soviet-spon- 
sored Geneva Conference might be de- 
rided as a Soviet failure if it collapsed. 
Thus the U.S.S.R. is willing to let what 
it calls “bilateral separate deals,” mean- 
ing resumption of Egyptian-Israeli talks 
under U'S. aegis, continue in tandem 
with Geneva discussions. So far Wash- 
ington seems uncertain about what will 
emerge from President Ford’s double 
summit—with Sadat in Salzburg and ten 
days later in Washington with Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin. 

The President at his press confer- 
ence last week explained only that 
“we're in the process of reassessing our 
Middle East policy, and they [Sadat and 
Rabin] can make a very valuable con- 
tribution with their on-the-spot recom- 
mendation.” One critic in the Israeli 
government last week suggested that the 
summits are self-serving. “They are-de- 
signed to underline the importance of 
the U.S. as a power in the Middle East,” 
he said. “The region is becoming the 
testing ground for American credibility 
after Viet Nam.” Probably the most that 
can be hoped for, however, is that they 
will provide a flexible atmosphere in 
which shuttle talks can be resumed in 
another form. 

Kissinger still blames the Israelis for 
the failure of his last round of shuttle di- 
plomacy. In secret testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and, obliquely, in an interview last week 
with NBC Today show Hostess Barbara 
Walters, the Secretary accused Jerusa- 
lem of shortsightedness in not accepting 
the American diplomatic process. He 
has also chided Israeli government of- 
ficials for having misled him, TIME Cor- 
respondent Marlin Levin reported last 
week from Jerusalem. In recent contacts 





with Israeli diplomats Kissinger has 
complained: “The minutes of our meet- 
ings show that the President and I told 
you 24 times that the Egyptians would 
not agree to nonbelligerency. You still 
invited me to the Middle East, and I 
had a right to assume that there was a 
change in the Israeli attitude.” In an- 
swer, Israeli officials insist that Kissin- 
ger was explicitly told how far the Je- 
rusalem government would go in 
exchanging territory in the Sinai for 
Egyptian tokens of nonbelligerency. Is- 
rael was further annoyed by Washing- 
ton’s decision to provide Hawk surface- 
to-air missiles to Jordan, a move they 
saw as retaliation against Israel whose 
own request for U.S. missiles and other 
sophisticated equipment is being held up 
by the Ford reassessment. 

Recently Kissinger has put some of 
the blame for the confusion on the U.S. 
embassy in Tel Aviv and its intelligence 
gathering under the late Ambassador 
Kenneth Keating (see MILESTONES). To 
replace Keating, who was a political ap- 
pointee in one of the most sensitive U.S 
ambassadorial posts, Kissinger last 
weck chose Malcolm Toon, 58, a tough 
career diplomat who has served in Mos- 
cow, Belgrade and Prague. 

Off Balance. Isracli spokesmen de- 
scribed the present state of Jerusalem- 
Washington relations as “a chill be- 
tween friends.” But Israel has clearly 
been caught off balance by Kissinger's 
charges of inflexibility, by Ford's uni- 
lateral announcement of the summits 
(Premier Rabin was not consulted about 
the meeting with Sadat) and by shrewd 
Arab efforts to sway U.S. public opin- 
ion. In the latest such move, Jordan’s 
King Hussein, accepting an honorary 
degree from The Citadel last week, out- 
lined Arab willingness to accept Israel. 
Speaking for Egypt and Syria as well as 
his own country, the King said that the 
three “confrontation powers” were 
“ready, even eager, to make peace. We 
accept the conditions for peace that have 
been laid down—recognition of Israel, 
nonbelligerency, Israel's right to exist 
within recognized borders, and our will- 
ingness to make and support a final 
peace. All of these we accept on con- 
dition that Israel withdraw from all 
Arab territory and recognize the legit- 
imate rights of the Palestinians in their 
homeland. It is as simple as that.” 

Unfortunately, the situation is not 
that simple. Last week Palestinian 
guerrillas operating in the heavily 
guarded West Bank aimed a rocket in 
the direction of Israel's Knesset. The 
rocket missed its mark, but another 
homemade fedayeen bomb, planted in 
a Jerusalem apartment house, killed one 
man and wounded three others. The 
attacks undoubtedly reinforced Israeli 
feelings that the West Bank cannot be 
returned to Arab sovereignty without 
prior guarantees of peace. “Imagine how 
much terrorism there would be if we 
were not in control,” said an Israeli of- 
ficial angrily. 
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BRITAIN 


A Rake’s Painful Progress 


It was the first time in his twelve 
years as Labor Party leader that British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson delivered 
a speech to the party faithful without re- 
ceiving a standing ovation. The inaus- 
picious occasion was a recent one-day 
special conference of the Labor Party; 
the divisive issue was how Labor should 
vote in the June 5 referendum on Brit- 
ain’s continued participation in the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. Unimpressed 
by Wilson’s tepid pro-Market address, 
the 962 delegates (representing some 6 
million members of the labor move- 
ment) responded by voting almost 2 to 
1 for British withdrawal from the EEC 

The conference’s rebuff to Wilson 
was unprecedented but hardly unex- 
pected. During the past month, virtu- 
ally every institutional body of the labor 
movement has firmly opposed Wilson 
on this issue. The powerful Trades 
Union Congress, the party’s National 
Executive Committee, 145 of Labor's 
318 M.P.s and almost a third of the La- 
bor Cabinet have publicly broken ranks 
with their leader. The split over the EEC 
coincides with an increasingly bitter 
party battle over economic policy, and 
Wilson, a man who has traditionally 
placed party unity above all, is now pre- 
siding over what may prove to be the 
worst Labor crisis since World War Il 
Some pro-EEC Labor ministers, notably 
Home Secretary Roy Jenkins and Con- 
sumer Affairs Minister Shirley Wilson, 
have threatened to resign if the vote 
should go against the Common Market 

Every Mailbox. The anti-Marke- 
teers argue that EEC membership will 
lead to more unemployment, higher food 
prices and less sovereignty for Britain 
Pro-Marketeers maintain that member- 
ship will reduce unemployment, lower 
food prices and bolster Britain’s world 


influence. The official referendum cam- 
paign pamphlets—which are being de- 
livered at government expense to every 
mailbox in the land this week—do lit- 
tle to clarify matters. With more drama 
than cogency, the Why You Should Vote 
Yes pamphlet argues that “outside [the 
EEC] we should be alone in a harsh, cold 
world with none of our friends offering 
to revive old partnerships.” 

The pro-Market appeal seems like 
hardheaded analysis, however, com- 
pared with the unabashed Little Eng- 
land jingoism of the Why You Should 
Vote No brief: “The real aim of the Mar- 
ket is, of course, to become one single 
country in which Britain would be re- 
duced to a mere province ... This may 
be acceptable to some Continental coun- 
tries. In recent times, they have been 
ruled by dictators, or defeated or oc- 
cupied. They are more used to aban- 
doning their political institutions than 
we are.” 

The campaign to present the EEC 
as a threat to British sovereignty is 
being spearheaded by left-wing labor 
leaders and their staunchest supporters 
within Wilson’s Cabinet, Employment 
Minister Michael Foot, Trade Minister 
Peter Shore and Industry Minister An- 
thony Wedgwood Benn. Some political 
observers argue that Wilson’s left-wing 
opponents are using the Common Mar- 
ket referendum to challenge his con- 
trol of the Labor Party for reasons only 
tangentially connected to the EEC. The 
politically ambitious Benn, whose cam- 
paign to advance public ownership of 
British industry has made him anath- 
ema to the party's right wing, seems par- 
ticularly intent on driving a wedge be- 
tween the Prime Minister and Britain's 
restive labor unions 

For most of his twelve-year steward- 


ship of Labor, Wilson has tried to strad- 
dle the ideological divide within the 
party and has particularly tried to avoid 
any kind of confrontation with the trade 
unions. In recent weeks, however, Brit- 
ain’s grim, almost apocalyptic economic 
situation (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 
has forced him to risk their disfavor 
When Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Denis Healey presented his tightfisted 
budget in the Commons last month, he 
candidly blamed Britain's briskly accel- 
erating 25% inflation on union wage-in- 
crease settlements, which are now av- 
eraging 30% annually 

Knee-Jerk Cycle. “A rake’s pro- 
gress of this nature could not continue 
for long,” warned Healey in spelling out 
the details of an austerity program that 
placed stiff taxes on items ranging from 
cigarettes to sewing machines. “If peo- 
ple insist on paying themselves more 
than they're earning, somehow or other 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who- 
ever he is, has got to take it away again 
or the whole thing will blow up.” Al- 
though he stopped short of advocating 
statutory wage controls, Healey further 
outraged the unions by offering a bud- 
get that will in effect allow unemploy- 
ment to rise from its current level of 4% 
to nearly 8% by 1977 

Picking up the Healey gauntlet, sev- 
eral union leaders responded by asking 
for even higher wage settlements, the 
most astronomical being the National 
Union of Seamen’s demand for an 81% 
increase. The knee-jerk cycle continued 
last week as an incensed Healey threat- 
ened to levy still more taxes—a move 
that provoked left-wing Labor M.P. Nor- 
man Atkinson to call publicly for new 
party leadership 

Thus Wilson faced the greatest cri- 
sis in his career as he returned from 
meetings with President Ford in Wash- 
ington last week. Some British commen- 
tators have already begun composing his 
political obituary. Wrote London Sun- 
day Times Columnist Ronald Butt: “Mr 
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Wilson has lost his raison d @tre as lead- 
er. The qualification that justified his 
other shortcomings was his success at 
being all things to all men. He has now 
lost that knack.” 

The Houdini of British politics has 
been cornered before, however, and may 
yet find a way out of his latest troubles 
According to the most recent Gallup 
poll, British pro-Market sentiment is 
sul strong: 60% plan to vote yes on the 
referendum, 29% no, and 11% are un- 
decided. Moreover, most Tories will join 
the Prime Minister in plumping for a 
vole to stay within the EEC. A referen- 
dum victory would strengthen Wilson's 
hand to the point that most of his La- 
bor adversaries would be forced to close 
ranks behind him again, if only begrudg- 
ingly. But the gravity of Britain’s eco- 
nomic crisis demands political courage 
as well as political expediency. If the di- 
vided Labor Party remains too para- 
lyzed to provide strong leadership, the 
faint-hearted cry for a coalition govern- 
ment that was being raised at week's 
end by top Tories and the press may be- 
come an irresistible clamor 


WEST GERMANY 


A Vote for the Upswing 


For weeks party leaders in West 
Germany's ruling coalition had cam- 
paigned in the North Rhine-Westphalia 
state elections as if their claim to na- 
tional power depended on it. Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt's Social Democrats had 
slipped badly in seven previous state 
elections during the past year, and there 
were fears that the Tendenzwende 
(change in the trend) could snowball 
into a crushing defeat in next year's na- 
tional elections 

Last week the Social Democrats and 
their coalition partner, Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s Free Demo- 
crats, turned the Tendenzwende around 
In North Rhine-Westphalia, West Ger- 
many’s largest state (pop. 17 million) 
and industrial heartland, the Social 
Democrats and Free Democrats pre- 
served their 105-to-95 seat edge over the 
opposition Christian Democratic Union 
The same day, in elections in the Saar- 
land, where Chrisuan Democrats have 
ruled since 1947, the voters turned the 
C.D.U.’s 27-to-23 majority into a 25-to- 
25 deadlock. At week’s end it was still 
unclear which party would be able to 
form a state government, but as a result 
of the election, the Christian Democrat- 
ic majority of one in Bonn's Bundesrat 
will probably be wiped out. 

The two state elections were the last 
major tests of public opinion before the 
1976 elections. Both contests were 
fought almost exclusively on country- 
wide issues: the economy, recession and 
inflation, unemployment, internal secu- 
rity against anarchist terrorists and the 
question of the growing left-wing influ- 
ence within the S.D.P. The Chancellor's 
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SCHMIDT AT NORTH RHINE-WESTPHALIA RALLY 
Turning the Tendenzwende around. 


firm stand against the demands of ter- 
rorists who seized the West German em- 
bassy in Stockholm late last month took 
much of the steam out of the opposi- 
tion’s charges of “impotence” and “le- 
niency.” In addition, Schmidt's govern- 
ment released figures from the country’s 
economic research institutes predicting 
a “limited but stable upswing in the sec- 
ond half of the year.” The projections 
showed an inflation rate of 5% or less 
(down from the present 5.9°%), unem- 
ployment at 4% (currently 4.7%) and 
economic growth of perhaps 1% (.6% 
last year). All of which helped to justify 
the government claims that West Ger- 
many’s current management deserved 
confidence 

Even opposition critics find it hard 
to fault Schmidt's handling of the econ- 
omy. Since taking over from Willy 
Brandt last May, Schmidt, 56, has 


whipped the Cabinet into shape, told off 


his party's left-wingers, and zipped 
through the Bundestag a tax-reform pro- 
gram that had been stalled for years. 

Big Ifs. In mid-1974, when the econ- 
omy seemed headed for a real slump, 
Schmidt and Finance Minister Hans 
Apel took the brakes off credit and then 
at the end of the year shifted into a full 
reflation program. If their projected 
Aufschwung (upswing) does come this 
fall—and especially if now returning 
consumer confidence puts some of the 
nation’s huge personal savings back into 
circulation—the revival of the giant 
West German economy will give all 
Western Europe a big boost toward 
recovery. 

All these are big ifs. Although 
Schmidt has emerged as a European 








leader with clout—some Euro- 
pean papers even refer to 
him as “Super-Schmidt"—the 
Chancellor has not resolved all 
his problems. The major ones 
1) Europe’s recession has put 
1 million West Germans out of 
work; 2) the government's do- 
mestic reforms, particularly of 
taxes, have failed to alleviate 
the burden of low- and middle- 
income workers; and 3) the 
noisy left wing of the S.D.P 
scares away middle-class vot- 
ers with talk of nationalization, 
directed investment and an 
end to NATO. 

The Christian Democrats 
have yet to convert the S.D.P.’s 
problems to their own profit 
Under the lackluster leader- 
ship of Helmut Kohl, the 
C.D.U. has produced no clear 
platform, economic proposals 
or solutions of its own. More- 
over, Kohl's chief rival for 
party leadership, the dema- 
gogic Bavarian conservative 
Franz-Josef Strauss, frightens 
most West Germans even more 
than the left-wing Jusos of 
the S.D.P 

Buoyed by the state elec- 
tion results (and by a new poll that 
showed his popularity at 68%, up from 
47% when he took office a year ago), 
Schmidt promptly declared that his leg- 
islative program had “won scope for ac- 
tion.” He announced his intention to 
push several controversial bills through 
the Bundestag—notably reforms in vo- 
cational education and a measure that 
would give workers an equal say with 
shareholders on the boards of major 
companies 


IRAQ 


An End to Isolation 


In the Middle East, no nation has 
been more isolated and more hostile in 
recent years—even to some of its Arab 
neighbors—than Iraq. But along with 
other hopeful signs in the area, the Iraqis 
have begun to show some indication of 
mellowing. A small but significant sign 
of this is the stepped-up travel of the 
country’s stern, determined political 
leader, Saddam Hussein Takriti, 38, who 
in Baghdad is known simply as “the 
Deputy.” That is an understated refer- 
ence to his position as strongman of the 
far-leflist Baath (Renaissance) Party, 
which has ruled Lraq since its success- 
ful 1968 coup against the former gov- 
erning military clique. A handsome, 
dark-haired onetime lawyer, Saddam 
Hussein is officially deputy chairman of 
the Revolutionary Command Council, 
under Field Marshal Ahmed Hassan 
Bakr, chairman of the council and Iraq's 
President 

The moves of Iraq’s strongman are 
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More people buy our 
Whole Life insurance than any 
other we offer. Know why? 
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New York Life Insurance 
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New York Lifes 
Best-Seller Policy. 


It is not our least expensive policy. 
But, then again, no other kind of life 
insurance can do quite as many things 


A New York Life Whole Life policy 
protects you for as long as you live without 
the need to renew or convert 

More important, as the years pass, it 
builds an ever-larger guaranteed cash value 
that gives your policy remarkable flexibility. 

For example, if you can't afford to pay a 
premium, an automatic premium loan cangg@ 
keep your policy in force. In fact, in any 
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emergency, you can borrow against 


your cash value. 


When you're ready for retirement, 


you can continue to hold your 
Whole Life policy to protect your 
family or to help pay estate taxes 


Or you can convert the policy into 
an annuity to give you a guaranteed 


income for life 

Our Whole Life, “best-seller” 
policy. It’s just one of the 
imaginative approaches to life 


insurance your New York Life Agent 


can suggest to protect your 
family’s future. See him, 
or her, soon 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension 
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No matter what your choice Your GM dealer can offer specialized in GM car radios 
in a new GM car or truck, you a wide choice of sound for more than 38 years. Delco 
there's a choice of sensational pleasures in Delco stereo sound systems are built to the 
Delco sound systems you can systems*. On most car models _ standards of each GM car and 
order for it. you can order an AM-FM truck division. 

Delco sound systems are stereo radio with a 10- So when you're 
the factory-installed equipment station pushbutton Delco considering which 
EME VIE Ve) Mele Ol auce) (am sitile a tuner or even an fae new car you want, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and AM-FM stereo be sure to consider 
Cadillac passenger cars, as well radio with a stereo which Delco sound 
as on Chevrolet and GMC tape deck and system you want. 
trucks. Crossfire speakers. Let your dealer 

Delco Electronics, Sl know you want Delco. 


of Delco stereo systems, has Delco Electronics. The 
sound of General Motors. 


Delco stereo. 
Sound choice for GM car buyers. 


*Check your dealer for specific De 0 availability by car model. Radios shown are (top to bottom): Chevrolet AM with stereo tape, Pontiac 
AM-FM stereo with stereo tape, C C FM signal seeking stereo, Buic A-FM stereo with stereo tape, Oldsmobile AM te 











widely regarded as a kind of bellwether 
of his government's intentions. Lately 
Saddam Hussein has begun to travel 
more and more outside his country. Two 
months ago during a dramatic summit 
of oil producers in Algiers, he and Iran's 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi em- 
braced and agreed to end a long-run- 
ning feud between their neighboring na- 
tions. Two weeks ago, Saddam Hussein 
was given a warm welcome by the Shah 
in Tehran, where until recently Iranian 
commentators had often referred to him 
as “the Baathist butcher.” Last week he 
flew on to Bulgaria and Hungary for po- 
litical and economic talks 

That is quite a change for a Baath- 
ist leader. Since taking power in Bagh- 
dad, the secretive, bellicose rulers of Iraq 
had turned the country into something 
of a frightening enigma, even to other 
Arab nations. In the early years of Baath 
rule, spies and “enemies of the regime, 
including members of Iraq's persecuted 
and dwindling Jewish population, were 
executed and their bodies hung in Bagh- 
dad's Tahrir Square. Revolts within the 
party were put down in the same un- 
compromising style 

Magic Power. In their foreign pol- 
icy, the Lraqi Baathists spearheaded the 
Arab “rejection front” against Israel, re- 
fusing to accept even United Nations 
peace resolutions on the Middle East 
much less the Jewish state's right to ex- 
ist. Iraq consistenuy championed ex- 
tremists within the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and also threatened Ku- 
wait, claiming at one point that the tiny 
nearby sheikdom was historically part 
of Iraq. Armed by the Soviets, Bagh- 
dad's rulers quarreled with Iran not only 
over borders, but also over the minority 
of 2 million non-Arab Iraqi Kurds 
When Tehran backed the Kurds’ de- 
mands for autonomy by giving them 
supplies and artillery support, the two 
nations almost went to war 

But then Iraq discovered the magic 
power of petroleum. Beginning three 
years ago, Iraq nationalized most of the 
oilfields that had previously been oper- 
ated by European and American com- 
panies. The government thus took con- 
trol of huge oil reserves (an estimated 
100 billion barrels) that may be second 
in size only to those of Saudi Arabia 

Even though production was at one 
point last year cut to maintain prices, 
Iraq currently has oil revenues of $6 bil- 
lion per year. Says Planning Ministry 
Director General Sabah Kachachi: “We 
have no intention of putting our money 
in banks or buying stocks and bonds or 
investing in real estate in South Caro- 
lina or on the Champs Elysées.” Vir- 
tually all the money is being spent on 
rapid industrial development of what 
has been up to now a relatively back- 
ward agricultural nation of 11 million 
people 

To help accomplish that develop- 
ment, the Iraqi government has prag- 
matically softened some of its old in- 
transigent attitudes. As part of 
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Baghdad's improved relations with Iran, 
Saddam Hussein and the Shah have be- 
gun discussions on security in the Per- 
sian Gulf, a subject important to both 
nations. “We stand for declaring the 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean as a peace 
zone, cleared of all military bases of for- 
eign countries, whatever their color and 
their size,” Saddam Hussein told TIME 
Beirut Bureau Chief Karsten Prager 
Iraq now wants to negotiate border is- 
sues with Kuwait as well, and has made 
friendly overtures toward Jordan’s King 
Hussein and Saudi Arabia’s new King 
Khalid. Most dramatically, the Soviet 
Union, Baghdad's principal trading 
partner, as well as its military supplier 
suddenly faces rapidly growing compe- 
tition from abroad 

The US. is still regarded by Bagh- 
dad as an “unfriendly” nation (diplo- 
matic relations were severed in 1967 be- 
cause of Washington's support for 
Israel). Nevertheless, a three- 
man U.S. mission is operating 
in Baghdad, and in little more 
than one year, trade between 
the two countries has quintu- 
pled to $300 million per year 
Chase Manhattan Bank Chair- 
man David Rockefeller, the 
epitome of the Western capi- 
talism that the Baathists op- 
pose, recently visited Baghdad 
and was hospitably received 
Britain, France, Japan and 
other Western nations are also 
challenging the Soviet trade 
lead 

‘The subtle political easing 
off and the impressive econom- 
ic push are readily reflected in 
everyday life in Baghdad,” re- 
ports Prager, who often visits 
the Iraqi capital. “Shoppers 
bustle along colonnaded Ra- 
shid Street passing stores that 
though still short of many 
items, carry more goods than 
they have in some time as the 
result of the cancellation of an earlier 
austerity program. In the evenings, Sa‘a- 
doun Street is packed with strollers and 
coffeehouses are filled with the click of 
dominoes. Open-air restaurants by the 
placid Tigris do a booming business with 
delectable masgouf, a Baghdad specialty 
of river fish cooked slowly on stakes set 
up around blazing wood fires.” 

Implacable Enemies. Iraq's eco- 
nomic and political moves, however 
must not be overestimated. At home, 
Baath Party discipline is still deadly 
tight, and most Iraqis are convinced that 
they are being watched by the Party Mi- 
litia, which calls itself “the eyes of the 
revolution.” Despite Saddam's travels 
abroad, the regime's leaders are still 
rarely seen in public. Even the total 
membership of their party is unknown, 
although it is estimated to include 20,000 
hard-core members and about 70,000 
aclive supporters 

Abroad too there has been only par- 
ual relaxation. If Baghdad and Wash- 
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SADDAM HUSSEIN VISITING THE SHAH 
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IRAQI LABORERS ON SOVIET-SPONSORED CANAL PROJECT 
New competition from capitalism. 


ington manage to improve relations 
Iraq would still be left with two impla- 
cable enemies, Israel and neighboring 
Syria. Syria also has a strong Baath Par- 
ty, which espouses the same principles of 
Arab socialism and nationalism that 
Baghdad does. But the two regimes have 
conflicting visions of Arab unity, com- 
pounded by some practical problems 
Currently, Iraq’s relations with Syria are 
at the breaking point over disposition of 
water from the Euphrates River. Bagh- 
dad charges that Damascus has deliber- 
ately stored up so much water behind its 
new Tabgqa Dam that Iraqi crops have 
been ruined and that 3 million Iraqis 
who depend on the river are short of 
drinking water. Saudi Petroleum Minis- 
ter Sheik Zaki Yamani, whose negotiat- 
ing skills have been honed at endless 
meetings of Middle East oil moguls, has 
been mediating between them. The split 
is so deep that even Yamani has had no 
success so far in bringing the revolution- 
ary Arab neighbors together 
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PHOTOGRAPHER FORD READIES HER CAMERA & 
FINDS FATHER A WILLING SUBJECT 


While President Ford fielded ques- 
tions at his White House press confer- 
ence, at least one photographer focused 
on him with special care. With three 
cameras slung over her jacket, Susan 
Ford, 17, wedged herself into the press 
ranks and began clicking away under 
the tutorial eye of presidential Photog- 
rapher David Kennerly. Susan may be 
learning her craft more quickly than 
anyone realizes. As reporters clustered 
around the President at the close of his 
remarks, one onlooker jokingly suggest- 
ed that Ford economize by firing Ken- 
nerly and hiring Susan. “That wouldn't 
save much,” she shot back between pic- 
tures. “I don’t come cheap.” Her rep- 
ulation thus defended, she boarded the 
presidential yacht Sequoia the following 
night to photograph the first floating 
Cabinet meeting on record 

. 

‘That was longer than Gone With 
the Wind,” remarked Actress Joanne 
Woodward following a film tribute to her 
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and Husband Paul Newman in Manhat- 
tan last week. The program, which fea- 
tured clips from 27 movies by Wood- 
ward and Newman, attracted Actresses 
Shelley Winters and Myrna Loy, Director 
Otto Preminger and some 2,800 well- 
heeled fans who contributed up to $250 
apiece for seats at the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center benefit. “It’s really a cel- 
ebration of celluloid,” quipped New- 
man, who sported a beard he had grown 
for his title role in Robert Altman’s up- 
coming film, Buffalo Bill. Plainly re- 
lieved that his marathon round of inter- 
views was coming to an end, Newman 
told his audience that he had come home 
one evening and complained, “I’m so 
sick of hearing my own voice.” To which 
Wife Joanne had quickly replied, “Why 
were you listening?” 








Lyndon Johnson used to tell me | 
wasn't made of steel, but I didn’t be- 
lieve him,” recalled Arkansas Represen- 
tative Wilbur Mills, returning to work 
after five months’ treatment for alcohol- 
ism. Though his drinking problem cost 
him his 16-year chairmanship of the 
mighty House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mills showed more remorse than 
rancor as he settled back into his job. Al- 
coholism, he said, “affected my ability 
to reason, to concentrate. There were 
times when I just couldn't think and 
many times when I couldn't remember 
Looking back on the problems with the 
[1974] health bill, I can see now that | 
just didn’t have it in me then to deal 
with it properly.” 

a 

The latest Kissinger story making 
the rounds in Washington: with 400 cap- 
ital notables on hand for his son’s bar 
mitzvah, Israeli Ambassador Simcha 
Dinitz was pleased. While some guests 
congratulated Son Michael, 13, at the 
party at the ambassador's residence 
others surrounded the Secretary of State 
“Did you have a bar mitzvah of your 
own?” Kissinger was asked. “Yes, | 
studied hard for it,” he replied. “Was it 
similar?” the guests pursued. “No, it was 
different,” answered Kissinger. “For one 
thing, the German Foreign Minister 
didn’t come to my bar mitzvah.” 

* 

“They always think I should be up 
for an Academy Award,” says Cinema- 
tron Raquel Welch, 34, of her two chil- 
dren, Tahnee, 12, and Damon, 14. Vis- 
iting New York City over Mother's Day 
to promote her newest film, Wild Par- 
ty, Raquel disclosed that Daughter Tah- 
nee had already received a few film of- 
fers of her own, all of which Raquel has 
turned down. “I've tried to protect them 
from becoming celebrities. That should 
be their choice,” says she. “They are the 
biggest things in my life.” 
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Crisis in California 


Mount Zion is one of San Francis- 
co’s largest hospitals and normally 
schedules from 40 to 60 operations a day 
Last week, on its busiest day, only elev- 
en were scheduled. Operating rooms at 
45 other institutions in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area were also unusually quiet 
—and with good reason. Having de- 
clined to pay what they considered 
prohibitively high premiums for mal- 
practice insurance, 307 northern Cali- 
fornia anesthesiologists had refused ei- 
ther to renew their insurance policies 
or practice without coverage and had 
walked off their jobs 

The California walkout was the 
most drastic response yet to the steep 
rise in premiums set by one of the na- 
tion's leading malpractice insurers, Ar- 
gonaut Insurance Co. of Menlo Park. 
Calif. (TIME, May 5). Claiming that 
soaring malpractice awards were caus- 
ing it to lose money, Argonaut last Jan- 
uary announced that beginning in May 
it would raise its premiums for Bay 
Area physicians by 200% to 300%. Most 
physicians reluctantly purchased at least 
temporary—and limited—coverag2, but 
few of the area’s anesthesiologists, whose 
premiums rose from $5,377 to as high 
as $22,704 per year, renewed their pol- 
icies; the rest refused to perform non- 
essential work 

The majority of the 46 hospitals af- 
fected by the walkout have not sched- 
uled any nonemergency surgery since 
May |. As a result, St. Luke’s was op- 
eraling at only 44% of capacity last 
week; St. Francis Memorial reported 
that 118 of its 297 beds were empty 
The lack of patients hit the hospitals 
right in their pocketbooks. Mount Zion 
Hospital and Medical Center laid off 
20% of its staff. St. Luke's let 33% go 
Union officials estimated that half of 
San Francisco's 9,000 hospital workers 
would be off their jobs by week's end 

Higher Costs. Joseph Zem, director 
of St. Luke's, believes that the hospitals 
are headed for disaster if the strike con- 
tinues; ordinarily they derive as much as 
half their revenues from nonemergency 
surgical admissions. Patients, too, are 
likely to be hurt by the current crisis. 
Hundreds have been inconvenienced 
Some of those who can obtain care are 
finding that it costs more. Doctors are 
passing the increased malpractice costs 
along to their patients. 

Neither local politicians nor the an- 
esthesiologists—who last week marched 
on the state capitol in Sacramento to de- 
mand legislative action—see any speedy 
end to the stalemate. In fact, the crisis in 
California worsened last week. Support- 
ing the San Francisco protest, anesthe- 
siologists in the Los Angeles area took a 
day off, leaving most operating rooms in 
275 hospitals virtually empty 
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PAMELA & MARK LEVY WITH A COUPLE OF QUINTS; MUROOKA WITH SLEEPING BABIES 


Fertility Drugs: 
A Mixed Blessing 


“They just kept coming. We weren't 
expecting anything like this.” 


Mark Levy, 27, of Fairfield, Ohio, 
had good reason to be surprised and ex- 
cited last month. His wife Pamela, 28 
and previously childless, had just given 
birth to quintuplets—a phenomenon 
that until recently happened only once 
in every 41 million births. But quintu- 
ple deliveries and other multiple births 
have become more commonplace late- 
ly; Pamela, like thousands of other 
women, had been taking a fertility drug 
called Pergonal. Doctors estimate that 
women who become pregnant after 
treatment with Pergonal are many times 
more likely, and women who take an- 
other fertility drug called Clomid slight- 
ly more likely, than other women to have 
more than one baby 

The Levy quints are doing well, and 
their parents seem to be adjusting to the 
startling increase in the size of their fam- 
ily. But many of the multiple births that 
result from the use of fertility drugs turn 
out to be mixed blessings at best. The in- 
fants are usually born prematurely, and 
because of overcrowding within the 
womb are likely to suffer even more 
problems than most “preemies.” The 
prospect of multiple births also puts a 
strain on pregnant women. They are 
usually dismayed when they first hear 
the news. In fact, many families feel that 
they are simply unprepared—physical- 
ly, financially and emotionally—to cope 


with more than one new baby at a time 
Most women nonetheless profess to be 
delighted after they find themselves the 
mothers of twins, triplets or even quints 

Multiple births are not the only 
problems that go with fertility drugs 
Though many, perhaps even the major- 
ity of women who take fertility drugs ex 
perience no ill effects, a number develop 
potentially serious illnesses. Researchers 
found that women who took Clomid oc- 
casionally developed ovarian cysts. 
which, without skillful treatment, can 
rupture and cause internal hemorrhag- 
ing and death. The incidence of cysts is 
higher with Pergonal 

Casual Use. Most fertility experts 
insist that the drugs are indeed safe 
—if they are used with care and dis- 
cretion, Unfortunately, says Manhattan 
Gynecologist Edward Stim, who rarely 
prescribes the drugs, they are sometimes 
given on a casual, “Why not give it a 
try?” basis. Clomid. a synthetic hor- 
mone-like drug, seems to work by stim- 
ulating the pituitary gland to release 
hormones that help to ripen the ovum 
Pergonal, a hormonal extract from the 
urine of postmenopausal women, primes 
the ovaries so that another hormone 
—human chorionic gonadotropin or 
HCG—can ensure the release of the 
ovum. Neither treatment should be used 
unless doctors have first determined that 
a woman's inability to have a baby is 
caused by a failure to ovulate, which 
accounts for only 5% to 10% of all 
cases of infertility.* The experts urge 
*More common causes: male sterility and in- 
fections that scar the lining of the uterus and fal- 
lopian tubes. 
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Golden Cadillac. 
The pre-dawn night cap. 


How to make a 
Golden Cadillac 
...and an evening: 
1 oz. Liquore Galliano” 

2 oz. white creme de cacao 

1 oz. cream, or ice cream 

3 oz. crushed ice 

Blend at slow speed 10 seconds. 
Strain or pour into glass. 
Delicious at cocktail time, too. § 
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The Peugeot504 wagon. 
It’snot just a squared-off sedan. 





Each cor contahs 18 bags of coment totaling 1210 pounds 

Unlike wagons that are little more than modi- 
fied sedans, the Peugeot wagon has been engineered 
from the ground up to be a wagon. 

When you put it up against our sedan you can 
see a little of what we mean. 

The Peugeot wagon is a whole foot longer 
than our sedan, with a six-inch longer wheelbase. 
We also gave it a roof that’s higher in back than in 
front, so you don’t have to strain your back loading 
things into it. 

When you look underneath the two cars, you 
can see a little more of what we mean. 

The Peugeot sedan has fully independent sus- 
pension. The Peugeot wagon has a heavy-duty solid 
rear axle. 

The Peugeot sedan has two coil springs in 
back. The Peugeot wagon has four. 

As a result, the Peugeot wagon has the brawn 
to carry 1410 pounds of just about anything (in- 
cluding cement bags). 

But while the Peugeot wagon is built to do 
what a wagon should do, it’s also built to do what 
most wagons don’t do: handle like a sedan. 


PEUGEOT 


Adifferent kind of luxury car. 


Pee. 
cad 


So it also has rack-and-pinion steering, Michelin 
steel-belted radial tires, and anti-sway bars front and 
back. And to help you handle the price of gas, it has 
an economical four-cylinder engine. (We also make 
the only diesel station wagon sold in America. ) 

But hauling and handling aren’t the only virtues 
of a Peugeot wagon. It’s also built to hold up. 

We make sure of that by making most of our 
own parts. And by inspecting every single part at 
least once, whether we made it or not. 

In all, it takes = 
46,000 quality 
checks to make a 
Peugeot. And ev- $s 
ery Peugeot we ; 
make is test-driven 
over aspecial track. 








back 


The Peugeot wagon has 4 coil springs in 


But you can't __instead of just wo 
really appreciate a Peugeot wagon unless you drive 
one. At Peugeot dealers in every state across the 
country, you can do just that. And at many of them, 
you can take a Peugeot for a 24-hour Trial. 

Which may sound like we're sticking our neck 
out. But we've been building cars since 1889. And 
when you've been at it 
that long, you build 
up a little confi- 
dence. 
















© 1975 Peugeot Inc, 
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that patients be monitored carefully to 
prevent the development of cysts 

Some doctors feel that women faced 
with giving birth to litters should con- 
sider having abortions. “If there are 
more than three fetuses, it’s a disaster,” 
says one fertility expert. But Dr. Robert 
Kistner of Harvard Medical School, a 
pioneer in Clomid treatment, feels that 
multiple pregnancies can and should be 
prevented before they start. Kistner 
treats women who do not respond to 
Clomid alone by priming them first with 
small doses of Clomid and Pergonal, 
then checking their estrogen (female 
hormone) levels to estimate how many 
eggs they are about to release 

If his test indicates that the patient 
will yield only one or two, he admin- 
isters HCG to trigger release. If the test 
suggests the ripening of more than two 
eggs. he withholds the drug; the small 
doses of Clomid and Pergonal alone are 
insufficient to produce ovulation. Kist- 
ner’s system appears to be effective. Of 
80 patients treated with Clomid and 
Pergonal in sequence, most of those with 
simple ovulation problems became preg- 
nant and had babies. Only one woman 
had more than one baby, and she had 
only twins 

. 

Whether produced with the help of 
fertility drugs or naturally, premature 
babies always suffer from being expelled 
from the womb before they are ready 
Figuring that preemies miss the secu- 
rity of the womb, Dr. Louis Gluck of 
San Diego's University Hospital has de- 
signed a tiny, heated water bed to sim- 
ulate the warmth and buoyant pulsa- 
tions of the baby’s uterine environment 
He also attached a tiny motor that pro- 
vides motion similar to what the fetus 
experienced when the mother’s heart 
beat and as she walked about. The pree- 
mie’s sense of security is further height- 
ened by the recorded sound of a preg- 
nant mother’s heartbeat piped into the 
artificial womb. Gluck hopes that his in- 
vention, which has been tested on only 
half a dozen babies so far, will help low- 
er the high mortality rate of premature 
infants 

Normal newborn infants need reas- 
surance too. Reasoning that newborn 
babies cry, at least in part, because they 
miss the sound of their mother’s heart- 
beat, Dr. Hajime Murooka of Tokyo's 
Nippon Medical College inserted a mi- 
nuscule microphone into the wombs of 
three expectant mothers and taped their 
heartbeats. When the taped heartbeat 
was played back to 300 crying babies 
(20 of them preemies), 85% either went 
to sleep at once or stopped crying in a 
minute. The word spread quickly 
throughout Japan, and heartbeat cas- 
settes and records are selling at a brisk 
rate. But Murooka warns that the re- 
cordings should be played for only the 
first two weeks of the infant’s life; oth- 
erwise, the baby will sleep most of the 
time and lack the stimulation necessary 
for normal development. 
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VIVITAR INTRODUCES 
A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN 
35mm SLR CAMERAS. 
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A SENSIBLE PRICE. 


Vivita Get the good news at your photo dealer. And let him tell you 
» about the famous Vivitar reputation in the photographic world 
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= Your Antacid Upset 
Your Low-Salt Diet? 


The leading antacid roll tablet 
may be giving you more than 
half your daily sodium allowance. 
Here's what to do! 


If you’re worried about salt in 
your diet—a case of heartburn 
or acid indigestion can present a 
real problem. 

You should know that just five 
tablets of the leading roll ant- 
acid taken during the day would 
exceed more than half the allow- 
ance of sodium many doctors rec- 
ommend for strict low-salt diets. 

That’s playing it pretty close. 
And that’s why you ought to 


know about a tablet that absorbs 
more excess acid than the lead- 
ing roll brand—yet contains far 
less sodium. Its name is Bisodol® 
Tablets. (Bisodol Powder does 
contain sodium bicarbonate for 
people not concerned with low- 
salt diets.) 

Bisodol Tablets quickly relieve 
that miserable heartburn and 
acid indigestion, and it’s good to 
know you can take them when- 
ever you need them—without 
worrying about sodium. 

Remember, Bisodol Tablets... 
are low in sodium—high in ant- 
acid power. 
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Baryshnikov: Gotta DANce 


He is short, with rounded muscles and the pale face of a 
man made up permanently as Petrouchka. Yet when he launch- 
es his perfectly arched body into the are of one of his improb 
ably sustained leaps—high, light, the leg beats blurring preci 
sion—he transcends the limits of physique and, it sometimes 
seems. those of gravity itself. If one goes by the gasps in the the- 
ater or the ecstasies of the critics, such moments turn Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, if not into a minor god, then into a major sorcerer 

The paradox of the man turns out be as fascinating to 
dance fans as the miracle of the artist in flight. Offstage he 
broods aloud about the “moral preparation” and asceticism that 
he insists are as important to the dancer as physical training 

while avidly sipping a Scotch and soda and smoking ciga- 
rettes. He thinks of himself as a loner, “a wolf lost from the 
pack,” but he is perhaps another kind of wolf as well. He has con 
ducted affairs with several women—among them, dancers he 
has worked with—since arriving in the West last summer. He 
ended one of them with what friends regard as chilly 
abruptness 

The man who has said, “I am drawn to sad ballets, sad feel- 
ings,” can be the life of the party when the spirit moves him. He 
is an accomplished mimic with enough cheek to throw his im- 
itations directly in the face of his target. He is also a man who usu- 
ally does not have to be begged to sit down at the piano and 
play for a convivial group. Once, at a bash for the American Bal- 
let Theater in Texas, he and several other male dancers skinny 
dipped in the pool. When he saw a woman soloist at the other 
end. he led a group of playful men in taking off her bathing suit 


aradoxical? “Misha” is more than that. He ts an enigma 
compounded of moody shyness, bold theatricality, post 
adolescent intellectual pretense and a sweetness that 
makes him melt at the sight of an appealing house pet 
But that is how it should be for the newest, brightest star in an 
art that is itself a series of paradoxes. What other discipline de- 
mands of its practitioners that they train like athletes and sweat 
like stevedores in order to achieve romantic effects of the most 
ethereal nature? What other art places such emphasis on tra 
dition, yet depends on such unreliable resources—the kinesthet- 
ic memories of its artists, the visual recollections of its devotees 
to preserve that tradition? What other art has stressed so 
emphatically the feminine graces, while making most of its du- 
rable legends out of men? 
There have been a handful of such dancers in this century 
In his brief time (1908-17), Vaslav Nijinsky’s wild genius es 
tablished itself as the mythic standard against which all pre- 
miers danseurs will apparently always be judged. In the "50s and 
early ‘60s, Erik Bruhn, 46, now resident producer of the Na 
tional Ballet of Canada, dominated ballet with sheer elegance 
His style was pure and restrained, his partnering impeccable If 
anything his reputation has increased since his retirement He 
has an enormous following and will dance again this summer at 
A_B.T. When Rudolf Nureyev burst upon the West in 1961, he 
brought back some of the Nijinsky excitement, Nureyev has al- 
ways had Tartar energy and impact; now 37, he has become a 
dancer of protean range 
As audiences at A.B.T.’s spring season in Washington, D.C 
can see this week, Baryshnikov at 27 ranks with these dancers 
It is less than a year since he broke away from a Soviet touring 
company in Toronto, but the public has already made him a su- 
perstar and calls him by his nickname. To discourage long lines 
last winter, a ticket outlet in Manhattan put up a sign saying 
Misha tickets all sold out.” 
Baryshnikov (pronounced Ba-rish-ni-koff) is a one-man the- 
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atrical event that nearly defies summary. He is an unbelievable 
technician with invisible technique. Most dancers, even the great 
ones, make obvious preliminaries to leaps. He simply floats into 
confounding feats of acrobatics and then comes to still, collected 
repose. He forces the eye into a double take: did that man ac- 
tually do that just now? Dance Critic Walter Terry says that 

Baryshnikov is probably the most dazzling virtuoso we have 
seen. He is more spectacular in sheer technique than any other 
male dancer. What he actually does, no one can really define 
His steps are in no ballet dictionary. And he seems to be able to 
stop in mid-air and sit in space.” Patricia Wilde, who teaches in 
the A.B.T. school, has seen him “put a whole lot of steps to- 
gether and do them in the air in perfect classical form. Most dance 
ers do this on the ground, but not in the air 


aryshnikov is a fine actor as well. He takes open, youth- 
ful joy in being onstage, while respecting what he calls 
‘the sensitive weave” of the work's overall design. His Al- 
brecht in Giselle, for example, is a coltish kid in love 
with the idea of love, touchingly unable to comprehend that, as 
a nobleman, he just cannot have this terrific peasant girl. He ex 
cels at shrewd, straightforward comedy. In Frederick Ashton’'s 
Les Patineurs, the dancers appear - to be on ice skates 








Misha seems about to fall over backward alt times—a mime per- 
formance that Marcel Marceau might envy. Perhaps his great- 
est tour de force so far is Roland Petit’s Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort. The ballet is a cartoon of existential angst, but, leaping 
over bed, chair and table. Baryshnikov turns it into a young 
man’s rage at mortality 

In all his roles, Baryshnikov fairly radiates daring. It has 
been suggested that he must believe in Laurence Olivier’s dic- 
tum that nothing is really interesting onstage unless the per 
former is risking sudden death. It is a notion that amuses him 
It is not so important that the actor or dancer feel he is risking 
death as it is that the audience should feel he is.” Much more im- 
portant to Baryshnikov is the insistence that “the essence of all 
art is to have pleasure in giving pleasure.” In thal sentence, one 
feels, he comes closer to the heart of his appeal than any ob- 
server can. Audiences love a man taking not just enormous joy 
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in his work 


but sull greater satisfaction in the knowledge that 
he may very well be the best of the best 


Baryshnikov's life echoes Gene Kelly's refrain, “Gotta 
Dance.” It does not require much stimulation to get Misha’s 
blood stirring. If anything, he has an excess of high-voltage en- 
It has been there as long as he can remember. Both he and 
his mother, a dress fitter in Riga, Latvia, recognized it when he 


ergy 


was a child, and they spent a great deal of time trying to chan 
nel it. “Il was interested in everything,” he says, “football, fenc 
ing. gymnastics. I even sang in the children’s choir. I was also 
very bad at the piano.” All that, in his view, “was better than sit- 
ting home and studying”—the problem being more the sitting 
than the studying. About the only thing he could sit still for was 
Any performance excited me,” he recalls. This in 
terest prompted him to apply at the ballet school in Riga, prin- 
cipally “because I had to try something 

The school was attached to a conservatory, and the musical 
atmosphere was different from anything that Misha had ever 


the stage 


Baryshnikov executing a pas de deux with the furniture in 
Roland Petit’s ballet Le Jeune Homme et la Mort 
























known. “By the end of the year, it was difficult to tear me away 
All my other activities became secondary, then disappeared, | 
would leave for school in the morning and not return until night 
At twelve, he was old to begin serious dance studies, per- 
haps, but talent overcame that handicap. By the time he was 16 
he was invited to join a dance troupe touring and performing for 
teen-agers. They went to Leningrad, where he found the at 
mosphere of the old czarist capital intoxicating. As a dancer, he 
could not help visiting the Kirov school. There he happened to at 
tend a class taught by the late Alexander Ivanovich Pushkin, a 
great master who coached Nureyev and Valery Panov. Not hop- 
ing for much, Baryshnikov approached Pushkin (no kin to the 
famed Russian poet) and said, “I would very much like to be 
your pupil.” Pushkin felt his legs and body and asked him to 
jump up and down. Says Baryshnikov, “I was like a young goat 
knocking over tables and chairs.” Pushkin quickly conducted 
him downstairs, where the school’s doctors “felt me the way 
they would a race horse.” Apparently they approved of his con 
formation, and since Pushkin was about to start teaching a group 
of dancers of Baryshnikov’s age, he was virtually in 
isha did have to spend the summer awaiting final word 
He tried to pass the time fishing, a sport he still loves 
but inwardly he agonized. “It would have been shat 
tering if I had not been accepted, Already I was living 
the life of the Kirov. Seeing Leningrad and the school was like 
an electrifying shock. I could not imagine living apart from it 
Not knowing how to work out alone, he did his best to “prepare 
myself morally” for the work that he hoped he would soon be 
doing. He is a trifle vague as to what this means, bul ventures 
There comes a moment in a young artist's life when he knows 











he has to bring something to the stage from within himself. He 
has to put in something in order to be able to take something 
out. Many performers are physically well trained but not mor- 
ally disciplined and content on-stage. They fall apart 

Not Baryshnikov. The school is very demanding, the students 
working from 9 in the morning to 10 at night. Misha studied fenc- 
ing, make-up, French, Russian and Western literature as well as 
classical dancing. The Kirov is famous for its instruction in act 
ing, particularly mime. Still, it is not solely or even largely this 
grounding that makes Baryshnikov grateful for his school years 
What made them unique was Pushk 

I was his last pupil. I will never find the 


S$ presence 


kind of pedagogue | 
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had in Pushkin,” he says 
‘He was such a pure and 
simple character that it 
is hard to talk about him 
in simple words. He 
was like somebody who 
stepped out of an icon 
Pushkin had an ability to 
infect you with such a 
love for dance that you 
almost became obsessed 
with it. It is almost like a 
disease,” Like all great 
teachers, he had an in- 
spired ability to simplify 
Says Baryshnikov: “He 
taught the most logical 
series of steps and move 
ments that I have ever 
seen.” 

Baryshnikov entered the company at the end of his third 
year of study—and not as a humble member of the corps. He 
started as a soloist, and in his first week danced the peasant pas 
de deux in Giselle. Visiting dancers and critics from abroad no- 
ticed him at once, and word began spreading in the West that 
the Kirov had a new discovery. By 1970, when he was 22, Ba- 
ryshnikov was enjoying his first Western triumph in London. A 
little later he was suffering the first signs of official disapproval 
back home. His preference for clothes—and chicks—from the 
West had been duly noted, and he believed that his mail was 
being censored. He might have tolerated such minor harass- 
ments, but artistic confinement was another matter. Like Nu- 
reyev and one of his current partners, Natalia Makarova, he 
began to need the challenge of new choreographic ideas. That 
was the main reason for self-exile from Russia. “We had to 
come to America,” he says. “because the standards of dancing 
are the highest and the choreography beyond anywhere else.” 

He is al pains to point out that his was not a political de- 
fection: “If only the Kirov had permitted me to perform with 
other companies in the West. If only they had asked foreign cho- 
reographers to compose works for us in which the Western con- 
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Baryshnikov 
barre; right, the dancer turns fisherman; 
below, he rehearses with Gelsey Kirk- 
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temporary approach to ballet is being explored.” The actual es- 
cape in Toronto was typically daring. Baryshnikov could have 
walked out of his hotel room. Instead, he waited until after his 
last performance, then dashed through a crowd of well-wishers 
He was nearly run over but made it safely to a waiting car a cou 
ple of blocks away 


e is now a man hungry to taste all the artistic pleasures 

he was denied at home, and some friends feel that he 

has grabbed for too much, too fast. But the selection of 

A.B.T. as his first home in the West, a choice made cas 
ier by Makarova’s powerful desire to have him as a partner, is ba 
sically sound. The company, probably the best in the U.S., had 
repertory roles like Albrecht that Baryshnikov already knew 
and could offer him new parts when he was ready. He has in- 
sisted on teaming not only with Makarova but also with Gelsey 
Kirkland, 22, who is both a precocious star and a defector of 
sorts, from George Balanchine’s New York City Ballet. Ba- 
ryshnikov was surprised to find that a great many more per- 
formances are demanded of a star here than in Russia. There he 
might dance five times in a month; here it is more like five per- 
formances a week. He is thriving on the work, “asking for more 
and more performances because I have begun to enjoy the taste 
of it. That is about the greatest transformation that has taken 
place for me. It does not matter who dances at the Kirov; all tick- 
ets are sold. Here an artist dances primarily if he sells tickets 
It is a correlation that cannot but please almost any artist—es- 
pecially when he receives an estimated $2,000 per outing 

This clout helps Baryshnikov realize his other thwarted aim 
from Kirov days—to dance roles drawn from outside the clas- 
sical repertory. Les Patineurs is one of these, as is Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort, which he flew to Paris to learn from Cho- 
reographer Petit. In the summer he will add Shadowplay, which 
Antony Tudor is reworking especially for him. Such innovators 
as Twyla Tharp and Alvin Ailey are also working on new bal- 
lets for him. John Neumeier, director of the Hamburg Opera Bal- 
let. will stage Hamlet for him—probably next winter 
In short, Misha has been placing great burdens on himself. 

Considering the obvious problems of adjusting to a new country 
a new style of life, he probably should not have undertaken his 
month-long tour of Australia with Makarova last January. He 
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Top: Baryshnikov rests his bandaged foot and improvises a consolation 
on the guitar. Last February he sprained a tendon while on tour in 
Sydney, Australia. He returned to New York City to get well. Right 
Getting back into shape, he does an exercise for his unique musculature 
tbove: Three friendly muzzles. Misha loves animals and these Samoyeds 
belonging to friends are among his best new companions 





badly sprained a tendon in his ankle while dancing the Don Qui- 
xote pas de deux in Sydney. He was able to finish the perfor- 
mance, but fainted after two curtain calls. The accident put him 
in bed and on crutches for weeks and still causes pain. 

Even Baryshnikov admits that he is running on “nervous en- 
ergy. | am entering my new life, but I am not there yet. Until 
schedules and organization come, it’s all nervous energy.” Remi 
Saunder, a Russian émigré who devotes herself to helping Rus- 
sian artists resettle in the West, believes that some of this nearly 
manic activity is inevitable right now. Major performing artists 
in Russia are treated very well materially but have little train- 
ing in the use of initiative. Says she: “There you are given food, 
but not the choice of food.” As a man who came West for a 
choice of choreography, Baryshnikov will need some experience 
before he learns what is worth doing and what to pass by. Mean- 
while, predictably, he tries just about everything 

As he attempts to reassemble his life, he has at least found 
comforting surrogate parents in the U.S. They are Mrs. Saunder 
and Howard Gilman, board chairman of the Gilman Paper Co. 
A major patron of music and dance, Gilman has lent Barysh- 
nikov a New York penthouse rent-free. Saunder and Gilman 
have introduced him to musicians like Cellist Mstislav Rostro- 
povitch and Conductor Leonard Bernstein. Baryshnikov has 
plunged eagerly into an investigation of American cul- 
ture. He spends his spare time at plays, operas and 
especially movies. He is a considerable student 
of television, whether afternoon cartoons or old 
movies on the late show (he has worked up imitations of 
Humphrey Bogart’s “Hello, sweetheart” and any number of com- 
mercial pitchmen). In a more Russian vein, he has begun read- 
ing Alexander Solzhenitsyn, whose books fill him with “pain 
and awe,” according to Mrs. Saunder 


t work he is well liked personally, but there are some 

problems at A.B.T. American dancers cannot help re- 

senting the publicity that Russians seem to get effort- 

lessly. They feel that newcomers are taking roles that 
they, the company’s veterans, have been working toward for 
years. “Americans have nothing to sell but their dancing,” says 
Cynthia Gregory, 28. “I just feel helpless. No matter how well 
we dance, we never get that kind of recognition.” Ted Kivitt, 32, 
who has shared a dressing room with Baryshnikov at Manhat- 
tan’s primitive City Center, says: “The timing has been bad for 
me. It was my time for getting recognition. It is like taking ten 
giant steps backward.” Adds Deborah Dobson, 24: “We are all 
starting to get a little inhibited. When you are out there onstage 
and you are nota star, you feel almost like apologizing.” 

Baryshnikov has tried to make friends in the company by 
passing on as much as he can of his peerless training to be- 
ginning performers, by teaching his steps to young stars like Fer- 
nando Bujones, 20, or simply by breaking rehearsal tension with 
a rendition of show tunes on the grand piano. 

Still, the uniqueness of his talent is bound to set him apart 
After he has created a full life for himself here, his sudden shifts 
in mood may be less noticeable. His abrupt withdrawals from 
company and into himself may disappear 

He is loosening up. The stereo rig blares, though Misha may 
interrupt it to recite the Russian poetry—Pasternak, Mandel- 
stam, Pushkin—he loves. Records of Florence Foster Jenkins’ 
haywire coloratura are another new enthusiasm. He enjoyed a re- 
cent trip to Paris because “there, people have more time than in 
New York.” He is absorbing the American pace, however. When 
Gelsey Kirkland stalled at a recent photo session, he nudged 
her with “Let's go, Gelsey, let’s go.” 

It is hard to imagine him slowing down, easing off. “To 
relax is difficult for me. I know it is important to have a sensible 
schedule and not to exaggerate, but I am like a horse used to pull- 
ing a great load. I can’t begin to think what would happen if I 
stopped dancing. I have to squelch those thoughts, drive them 
down. The stage is a form of opium for me—a psychological feel- 
ing I must have, I cannot be without.” 

The feeling is not a thing he begs for, this romantic yet re- 
markably lucid dancer. He takes the stage because it is his by 
right of conquest over the audience. He gives back the excite- 
ment he finds in that conquest. It is enough. It is everything 
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DINA MAKAROVA 


Natalia Makarova’s deliquescent, soaring Giselle. 


Rites of Spring 


Rather astonishing reports began filtering in from U‘S. col- 
leges about three years ago: the most heavily attended student 
events were not rock concerts or even football games, but dance 
performances. All over the country, the general public packed 
the theaters. In 1965 the total dance audience was an estimated 
1 million. By 1974 it had risen to 11 million. Not since the Sec- 
ond World War had US. ballet known so bright a moment of 
glory. At that time Dance Critic Edwin Denby attributed the pub- 
lic’s eagerness for dance to ballet’s “civilized and peaceful ex- 
citement.” Psychologists now mutter about correlations between 
dance movement and the human pulse. Whatever the expla- 
nation, Americans apparently cannot get enough of dance 

Nowhere is the renaissance more apparent than in New York 
City, now the dance capital of the world. This spring Manhat- 
tan will provide the backdrop for 16 world premiéres at New 
York City Ballet’s Ravel Festival. Galas will be presented by 
Martha Graham, New York City Ballet and, in the summer, 
American Ballet Theater. Two foreign companies—the 
U.SS.R.’s Bolshoi and Germany’s Stuttgart Ballet—will perform 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. One wonders, in fact, if Dia- 
ghilev’s Paris or Petipa’s St. Petersburg ever had it so good 

A brief review of leading companies besides A.B.T. and this 
spring's events: 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET. Along with Martha Graham, George 
Balanchine helped lay the foundations of 20th century dance. In 
Edward Villella, Patricia McBride, Allegra Kent, Helgi Tomas- 
son, Peter Martins and Peter Schaufuss, City Ballet has won- 
derful dancers. But it frowns on stars and remains a choreog- 
rapher’s company, mainly in the Balanchine mold. Too much of 
a good thing has resulted in high-quality, efficient but somehow 
uninvolved evenings. The return of prodigal Suzanne Farrell from 
five years abroad, plus increasing focus on Choreographer Je- 
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rome Robbins’ wide-ranging talents, may create some needed 
excitement 

This season City Ballet confronts its stiffest artistic chal- 
lenge ever. During the last three weekends of May, Hommage a 
Ravel, a centenary celebration of the French composer's birth, 
will feature a festival of 16 new ballets against a vast fresco of 
Ravel music. “In ballet there has to be something new every sea- 


son,” Balanchine explains calmly. “Also, Ravel was a Basque 
and all the Basques dance.” Because the company cannot afford 
to close down even for a week, the new dances must be created 
and rehearsed while the company continues to perform the 36 
ballets now in repertory. Possibly no other troupe but Mr. B.'s is 
capable of such labor. Balanchine claims that American danc- 


ers have a greater ability to memorize than Europeans do. “Of 


course, in Europe people go out for two-hour lunches and come 
back groggy,” he adds, “Here we don't eat.” 


PAUL TAYLOR COMPANY. A former Graham disciple, Taylor is 
a modern dancer tantalized by ballet. His hip thrusts and broad 
jumps are as big and cheerful as he is. His linear choreography 
has satiric bite. Esplanade, a new piece, will be shown during a 
June 10-15 engagement at Manhattan's Lyceum Theater 


CITY CENTER JOFFREY BALLET. From half a dozen dancers prac- 
ticing in a former chocolate factory, the Joffrey has grown into a 
troupe of 43. In 1967, Choreographer Robert Joffrey created As- 
tarte, the first multimedia ballet. But it was Associate Director 
Gerald Arpino’s Trinity (1970), a contemporary barn dance set 
to the throbbing sounds of a rock 
band, that roused a Leningrad au- 
dience to 36 curtain calls and a 27- 
minute ovation during last fall's 
Russian tour. Summer activities 
include a West Coast tour in June 


DANCE THEATER OF HARLEM. 
“Why shouldn't a black be a bal- 
let dancer?” No reason why not, 
said former City Ballet Member 
Arthur Mitchell, the first black 
artist to become a_ principal 
dancer in a major ballet company 
In 1969, Mitchell and Dance Ped- 
agogue Karel Shook started the 
only black classical company in 
the US. Today they preside 
over a school of 1,000 and an ex- 
uberant troupe of 27. Chicagoans 
will have the chance to see styl- 
ish, unaffected dancers next 
week 





ALWYN NIKOLAIS’ DANCE THEATER. Alwyn Nikolais’ choreog- 
raphy stresses sculpture, light and color with effects that can be 
droll or sinister, Costumes, light projections and electronic mu- 
sic are all his own creations. The ten-member troupe performs 
in New York in late June 


OTHER U.S. DANCE COMPANIES. The dance explosion is not con- 
fined to New York. Ten years ago there were two professional 
dance companies outside of Manhattan with budgets exceeding 
$100,000. Last year there were 20. Bustling activity in other U.S 
companies, like the San Francisco Ballet, reflects the new en- 
thusiasm for dance. There is wit behind the footwork of San Fran- 
cisco’s Alexander Filipov, who is yet another Kirov-trained danc- 
er. Dramatic range. nervy dancing and a varied repertory 
—Giselle, Merce Cunningham's Wéinterbranch—place the Bos- 
ton Ballet high on the list. Small wonder that subscriptions near- 
ly tripled last year. The most important company outside of 
New York, however, is the Pennsylvania Ballet. The women are 
lithe; the ensemble work is solid. The clear, precisely articulated 
style of Principal Lawrence Rhodes (who moonlights with Eliot 
Feld’s company in New York) marks him as one of ballet’s lead- 
ing male dancers. In June the Pennsylvania Ballet will appear 
at the Blossom Center Music Festival in Ohio 


Visiting Troupes from Abroad: 


BOLSHOI! BALLET. The key to the enduring Bolshoi mystique is 
its magnitude: the colossal technical prowess of its dancers, their 
grandeur of emotion, the elaborate theatrical productions. Alas, 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera the gallant dancers often 
sag beneath the weighty spectacle of the frantic choreography of 
Director Yuri Grigorovich. Yet Giselle, the company’s corner- 
stone, abounds in fresh lyrical dancing and finely drawn char- 
acterizations, Radiant young Ludmila Semenyaka and Vyache- 
slav Gordeyev, a powerful classical dancer. should win fans 
during the Bolshoi’s nine-city national tour 


STUTTGART BALLET. This is the group's first U.S. appearance 
since the death of principal Architect-Director John Cranko in 
1973. American Choreographer Glen Tetley, a former A.B.T 
and Martha Graham dancer, was the company’s unanimous 
choice to succeed Cranko. But whereas Cranko’s story ballets 
and acrobatic choreography strengthened the theatrical aspect 
of Stuttgart, Tetley’s blend of classical and modern dance vo- 
cabulary may add more plasticity of movement. His Voluntaries 
and his new Daphnis and Chloé will be given U.S. premieres dur- 
ing May-July visits to New York’s Metropolitan Opera and 
Washington, D.C.’s Kennedy Center 


Above, Stuttgart dancers performing Voluntaries; below, rehears- 
ing for New York City Ballet's Ravel festival. Lawrence Rhodes 

sowasweron C@Nter, portraying a god and, at right, the Dance 
Theater of Harlem 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


BRITAIN 


Muddling to Collapse? 


During the past three decades, while 
other nations have devised all sorts of 
fancy names for their economic plans, 
Britain has relied on the ancient formu- 
la of “muddling through.” As the na- 
tion lurched from one economic crisis 
to another, something—a sudden deval- 
uation of sterling, a new draconian bud- 
get, the generosity of foreign lenders 
—always averted catastrophe at the last 
moment. Today, the British seem to 
have run out of expedients to solve their 
latest and worst crisis. Britain “is going 
down the drain,” says Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board. At last many Britons are becom- 
ing alarmed too. 

While inflation is finally subsiding 


ticipated public-borrowing requirement 
of $21 billion. 

Britain’s troubles raise the specter 
of international bankruptcy, a situation 
in which an uncontrollable run on the 
pound would force Britain to declare a 
moratorium on repayment of foreign 
debts, slap tight controls on wages and 
prices and limit imports drastically. The 
result would be a sharp decline in Brit- 
ish living standards. While recently pre- 
senting a new budget that imposes an 
additional 25% tax on most luxury 
items, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Denis Healey warned that Britain must 
not exhaust the patience of foreign lend- 
ers. “We would then face the appalling 
prospect of going down in a matter of 
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A BRITISH ELECTRICIAN PICKETING IN FRONT OF PARLIAMENT 
Labor indiscipline, decrepit plants and possible bankruptcy. 


in almost all other industrial countries, 
it is still rising in Britain. Price increas- 
es averaged a horrifying 21% for the 
twelve months that ended March 31. In 
the past three months they have accel- 
erated to an annual rate of 25%. The 
world recession has left nearly a mil- 
lion Britons without jobs, v. 680,000 a 
year ago; the unemployment total is ex- 
pected to reach 1.5 million by mid-1976 
But that prospect has failed to reverse 
the inflationary trend; unions still de- 
mand and get wage increases of up to 
40%. The pound (worth, roughly, $2.30) 
fell last week to its lowest point ever 
against most world currencies, a decline 
of 24.4% since late 1971. The nation that 
once ran an empire on which the sun 
never set has become dependent on for- 
eign loans to help meet this year’s an- 
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weeks to the levels of public services and 
personal living standards which we 
could finance from what we earned,” he 
said. “I do not believe that our political 
and social system could stand that 
strain.” 

The nation’s crisis is the product of 
a vicious circle of industrial inefficiency, 
labor indiscipline and overly ambitious 
welfare-statism. The British govern- 
ment now spends an average of $2,320 
annually in social and health benefits 
for each member of the work force, a 
staggering sum in a nation where per 
capita income is only $3,085. The high 
taxes necessary to finance these bene- 
fits have helped drain away funds need- 
ed for the modernization of Britain's 
overaged and decrepit plants; industrial 
production in the past three years has 


risen much less in Britain than in any 
other major industrial country. 

The unions’ propensity to walk off 
the job on almost any excuse takes a 
heavy toll: in 1974, strikes and other 
work stoppages cost Britain 1,418 man- 
days of labor for every 1,000 workers, v 
410 in France and only 82 in West Ger- 
many. Unions also enforce archaic work 
rules and featherbedding practices that 
keep productivity low. By one estimate, 
the average Japanese worker produces 
six times more autos per year than his 
British counterpart. 

Accelerated Pace. Worse still, the 
powerful trade unions have blocked ef- 
forts to make the British economy more 
competitive. Former Conservative 
Prime Minister Edward Heath pro- 
voked a showdown in 1973 with the min- 
ers’ union over their wage demands, and 
lost. His defeat set the stage for Labor- 
ite Harold Wilson’s return to power. The 
Labor Party, which is heavily dependent 
on union votes, is not even trying to re- 
form any labor practices that preserve 





jobs. Instead, left-wing members of the 
party are using the present crisis to ac- 
celerate the pace of state control of Brit- 
ish industry, although 30 years of na- 
tionalization have hardly helped to 
make the economy more efficient. 

The leader of the movement is An- 
thony Wedgwood Benn, the Secretary 
of State for Industry. His policy, called 
“Bennery” by his many critics, is to force 
cash-squeezed companies to accept goy- 
ernment control in return for govern- 
ment bailout money. His biggest take- 
over so far is of British Leyland, the 
nation’s largest auto- and truckmaker 
(Austin Morris, Rover, Jaguar, Tri- 
umph), which could not raise funds for 
plant modernization. The Labor govern- 
ment has already committed $2.2 bil- 
lion to Leyland, but the total outlay may 
exceed $6 billion. The rescue plan, how- 
ever, does not call for cutting back em- 
ployment, though overmanning is one 
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of Leyland’s chief handicaps. Similarly, 
Benn is resisting the economy measures 
of Sir Monty Finniston. the chief exec- 
utive of the nationalized British Steel 
Corp., which is losing nearly $6 million 
a week. Finniston wants to reduce the 
220,000-member work force by 10°% and 
close small, inefficient plants 

The Labor Party’s real master plan 
for rescuing the economy, as far as it 
has any, scems to be simply to hang on 
until 1980 or so, when oil wells now be- 
ing drilled under the North Sea will pro- 
vide Britain with a rich new source of 
tax revenue and cut import bills. It just 
might work, and the nation might mud- 
dle through one more time: Britain is in 
the position of the debtor whose cred- 
itors can ill afford to force him under be- 
cause they would lose too much in the 
process. For example, if oil-rich Arabs 
started withdrawing their huge deposits 
from London, the pound would skid 
much further, thus diminishing the val- 
ue of the Arabs’ sterling holdings be- 
fore they could convert them to some 
other currency. But the dependence on 
foreign money is not only humiliating 
for the nation that was once the world’s 
greatest financial power, it is risky in 
the extreme 
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Curbing the Strippers 


Few pieces of legislation have start- 
ed more arguments than the various bills 
Congress has considered to regulate strip 
mining of coal—a method that accounts 
for more than half the 600 million tons 
of coal produced annually in the U.S 
Environmental groups, ranchers and 
farmers favor such a law; they are dis- 
mayed by the landslides, soil erosion, 
water pollution and impairment of nat- 
ural beauty that often result from the 
stripping away of tons of topsoil to get 
at rich coal seams lying just beneath the 
earth’s surface. Energy industries argue 
that to achieve some form of energy self- 





sufficiency. the U.S. must mine all the 
coal that it can, Proponents and oppo- 
nents cannot agree on how much pro- 
duction might be lost because of regu- 
lation, how much strip-mining controls 
might cost the consumer, or much else 
The Federal Government has been di- 
vided: environmental agencies favored 
controls voted by Congress last year, but 
the Federal Energy Administration op- 
posed them 

Congress and the White House can- 
not agree either. President Ford pocket 
vetoed a strip-mining bill last Decem- 
ber, but later said that he would sign it 
if 27 changes were made. Last week 
Congress voted overwhelmingly to send 
an only slightly modified bill back to 
the White House. Administration offi- 
cials have hinted at another veto, but 
the chances of the bill becoming law are 
nonetheless fairly strong. So many Sen- 
ators favored the bill that the Senate last 
week did not bother to take a count, 
but passed it by voice vote. In the House, 
the bill passed by a margin of 293 to 115, 
or three more votes than would be nec- 
essary to override another no from the 
White House. 

Among the key provisions of the 
proposed Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1975: 

> Strip-mined land must be re- 
turned to its “approximate original con- 
tour” and restored to a condition capa- 
ble of supporting whatever uses it had 
prior to mining (farming, grazing, rec- 
reation). Operators are responsible for 
revegetating the land, as well as for re- 
plenishing the quantity and quality of 
local water resources. 

> Operators must pay 35¢ for every 
ton of strip-mined coal, and 15¢ for ev- 
ery deep-mined ton, into a new fund for 
reclamation of abandoned mines. The 
aim is to restore some 100 million acres 
of already stripped land, primarily in 
Appalachia where deep hillside gashes 
mark worked-out steep-slope mines 

>» Anyone adversely affected by 
strip-mining operations may bring suit 
against the U.S., the state, the operator 








or the regulatory authorities, including 
the Secretary of the Interior 

> Permits for strip mining on allu 
vial valley floors west of the 100th me- 
ridian (which runs from North Dakota 
to Texas) will not be issued for oper- 
ations that threaten existing or poten- 
tial farming or ranching activities 

For many coal companies, these 
western areas, chiefly in Montana. Wy- 
oming and North Dakota, have been the 
land of the future. Reserves estimated 
at 32 billion tons lie close to the surface 
and are easy to mine. The low sulfur con- 
tent of the coal makes it attractive to pol- 
lution-prone utilities. The bill throws 
into doubt, at least for the moment, 
many of the coal companies’ plans for 
expansion. “It is fair to say that this bill 
was not designed to facilitate the min- 
ing of western coal but rather to pre- 
vent it,” complains Donald Cook, chair- 
man of the nation’s second-largest coal 
user, the American Electric Power Co 

No Choice. Other critics of the bill 
contend that the main impact will be 
felt by small strip miners in Appalachia. 
who cannot afford the reclamation costs 
or by consumers, whose electric bills 
could rise as much as 15% because util- 
ities would either buy more high-priced 
oil to substitute for lost coal output or 
pay more for coal itself. Some electric 
companies, in fact, may not even have 
achoice. Last week the Government an- 
nounced hearings on whether to order 
nine Midwestern utilities to use coal as 
fuel instead of oil or natural gas. Before 
the Government's authority to require 
such conversions ends June 30, accord- 
ing to Federal Energy Administrator 
Frank Zarb, another 55 power plants 
may be forced to make the same switch 

The bill's backers, meanwhile, are 
scoffing at alarmist assessments. Dem- 
ocratic Senator Henry Jackson of Wash- 
ington notes sarcastically that Admin- 
istration experts have estimated the 
amount of production that might be lost 
at anywhere from 14 million to 141 mil- 
lion tons a year; the figures, he says, are 
“basically meaningless.” 
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INDUSTRY 


Defying the Recession 


Steel profits, like the bumblebee, 
seem to be defying gravity. They hit rec- 
ord levels in 1974, and have gone right 
on rising through the recession-dark- 
ened first quarter of this year. While 
earnings of all manufacturing industries 
fell an average of 18% from the same 
quarter last year, the sharpest drop in 
14 years, Bethlehem Steel posted a prof- 
it gain of 86% and Republic Steel 57%. 
US. Steel earned 54% more from op- 
erations than a year earlier; a huge cap- 
ital gain lifted the total increase to 103% 
The surge occurred despite plummeting 
demand from such major customers as 
the battered auto and home-appliance 
industries 

Bigger Inventories. Commenting 
on these rich returns, steelmen insist 
that prospects for the rest of 1975 are 
dim because the conditions that brought 
prosperity have changed drastically. 
Profits boomed last year partly because 
many users, including auto and appli- 
ance companies, piled up bigger inven- 
tories than they needed as a hedge 
against rising prices. Users also bought 
extra steel because they worried that a 
lack of coal caused by a miners’ strike 
last year would bring a metal shortage 
With production running at optimum 
capacity, efficiency at the mills in- 
creased and operating costs rose only 
slowly 

But the biggest reason for the profit 
surge was the rapid series of price hikes 
that steelmen imposed after Govern- 
ment controls were lifted in April 1974 
In the steel executives’ view, those boosts 
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were needed to make up for years of low 
earnings. Last December, after U.S 
Steel announced price boosts of 8% to 
10% on about two-thirds of its product 
line, President Ford’s Council on Wage 
and Price Stability asked the company to 
justify its action; U.S. Steel then trimmed 
the increase to 7% to 8%. Nonetheless, 
Steel prices at the end of 1974 averaged 
40% higher than at the start of the year. 

The price rises continued to keep 
profits aloft in the first quarter of 1975, 
even after demand shriveled for flat- 
rolled steel used in cars and a sudden 
drop in users’ capital-spending plans 
caused a fall in orders for steel used in 
construction. But remarkable as the 
first-quarter profit gains were, they fell 
off substantially from late 1974. In the 
third quarter last year, steel profits rose 
an average 172% from the equivalent 
quarter of 1973, and in the fourth quar- 
ter 91%, The average gain for this year's 
first quarter was 49%. 

Last week U.S. Steel Chairman Ed- 
gar Speer predicted that the industry's 
profits will shrink through the rest of 
this year and possibly into 1976. Inde- 
pendent experts agree that the party is 
over; already many mills are operating 
at only 78% to 80% of capacity and 
growing numbers of workers are being 
laid off. In a recent report, Steel An- 
alyst Robert Hageman of the Wall Street 
brokerage house of Kidder Peabody 
reckoned that steel shipments this year 
will fall to about 87 million tons, off 25% 
from last year. Though some steelmen 
have been talking up additional price 
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SHEET METAL BENT INTO OIL PIPES AT BETHLEHEM’S STEELTON, PA., MILL 
A series of rapid price hikes helped earnings defy gravity. 
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rises later this year, when labor costs 
will go up under a long-term contract, 
any boosts will be difficult to sustain; in- 
deed, some mills have quietly begun dis- 
counting prices. The industry also faces 
stiffening competition from European 
and Japanese firms that are offering 
steel to U.S. buyers at prices well below 
those charged by American mills 

Yet though the recession may be- 
latedly catch up with steel profits, the in- 
dustry is in better health than it has been 
during past downturns. The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette neatly summed up the sit- 
uation last week with a headline: STEEL'S 
BEST RECESSION EVER. 

. . om 

For the auto industry, bad news 
seems unending. Sales figures released 
last week confirm that the long-await- 
ed spring upturn has yet to begin 
Through April this year, the industry 
sold 2,039,426 cars, down 17.6% from a 
year earlier and 38.8% below the rec- 
ord 1973 pace. Inventories of unsold 
cars, which were reduced sharply in the 
first quarter, are creeping up again, and 
Ford last week cut its May-June assem- 
bly schedules by 5%. In July, Ford will 
close most of its 62 domestic plants for 
a two- to three-week vacation 

For both stockholders and workers, 
the financial pain is acute. Last week 
Chrysler reported a first-quarter loss of 
$94.1 million, and American Motors a 
January-March loss of $47.8 million 
General Motors has cut its dividend for 
the second straight quarter, and last 
week it told 55,000 laid-off workers that 
no more funds are available to pay them 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
—which, combined with unemployment 
compensation, can give a furloughed 
auto worker 95% of his normal take- 
home pay. S.U.B. funds for 39,700 
Chrysler workers ran out five weeks ago. 
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Could Seventh Avenue 
pocket any profits in Hong Kong? 


Yes, indeed. Although Hong Kong is an ex- — help you move your products through the markets 
porter of apparel, it otters excellent opportunities of the world with greater ease and profit 
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“I was prepared for the gasoline shortage, 
but I wasnt ready for — 
the rush on polyester fabrics.” 


Linda Pittman, Skelly Administrative Secretary, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“When the clerk at my that the energy crisis was 
local fabric center told me hitting us in more ways 
that polyester fabrics might than gasoline. 
become very scarce, it “Most of the polyester 
really opened my eyes. I outfits I sew are wrinkle- 
realized for the first time free, very easy to care for 
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and clean. I’ve relied upon 
them for so long that it 
would be difficult to 
imagine getting along 
without them. 

“[ think that the energy 
crisis has opened our eyes 
to a lot of other things, too, 
like sharing. Even during 
the height of the shortage, I 
believe that most of us 
would have filled up with 
gasoline if we could have. 
But knowing that a half- 
tank in your car would 
mean that your neighbor 
would also be able to get a 
half-tank really brought 
home the concept of sharing. 

“Mankind is like a big 
family. And the only way 
we can help our brother is 
to give. But we are ina 
difficult situation now, 
because we haven't shared 
for so long. At least the 
energy crisis has caused us 
to reach out for each other. 

“It gives me a good 
feeling to know that my 
company is trying to 
alleviate the problem. It’s 
a good feeling.” 


Gia 


Skelly Oil Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


At Skelly, our people speak for themselves. 


MANAGEMENT 


Workers on the Board 


By instinct and tradition, U.S. labor 
unions have been content to leave the ac- 
tual running of companies to manage- 
ment, preferring to stress the bread-and- 
butter issues of wages, hours and 
working conditions. But in Europe, 
worker participation in management 
decision making is an established idea 
that keeps spreading continually into 
more countries and industries. The prac- 
tice, known in German as Mitbestim- 
mung (literally, having a voice in), took 
root shortly after World War II in West 
Germany, where coal miners and steel 
workers began sitting along- 
side bosses on industry super- 
visory boards. In_ recent 
years, the notion of giving 
workers a greater say in the 
companies that hire them has 
gained vast new momentum; 
in one form or another, it 
is popping up all over the 
Continent. 

Last week in Brussels, the 
Common Market Commis- 
sion proposed a statute that 
could, among other things, 
result in many firms in the 
nine-nation Community be- 
ing governed by supervisory 
boards representing share- 
holders, labor and manage- 
ment. In Sweden, worker 
groups have already won the 
right to audit company books. 
In The Netherlands, major 
employers are required by 
law to consult a workers’ 
council before closing even 
an unprofitable plant. In 
Norway, workers may decide 
among themselves if they 
want board representation, 
then elect up to a third of a 
company’s directors. 

Worker participation re- 
ceived a big push in France 
recently when a_ national 
commission recommended 
70 changes in law and busi- 
ness practices aimed at in- 
creasing worker “co-surveillance,” or 
otherwise making working conditions 
more humane. The most important pro- 
posal calls for one-third worker repre- 
sentation on company boards. 

Better Educated. The French re- 
port also presented many of the argu- 
ments why worker participation should 
be promoted by the government. Chief 
among them is the emergence of the 
“new worker’—better educated, more 
distrustful of authority, more discrimi- 
nating toward his working environment 
than his predecessors of a generation 
ago. His rise has resulted in absenteeism 
(425 million work days lost in France 
alone in 1972) and a growing reluctance 
on the part of young people to work in 
factories. Mitbestimmung, or some form 
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of it, is seen as a way of reconciling the 
new worker and his boss. 

There are some indications that Mit- 
bestimmung can indeed work that way. 
During a decline in the West German 
coal industry that cost 400,000 miners 
their jobs between 1957 and 1973, man- 
agement and workers consulted closely 
on mine closings and programs for re- 
employment, retraining and early retire- 
ment of employees. Result: the shrink- 
age was accomplished with no major 
labor disputes. Mitbestimmung, says 
Karl-Heinz Briam, labor representative 
on the board of Krupp’s steel operation, 
“is something like marriage with no di- 
vorce possible.”” 

For that very reason, Mitbestim- 
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HARD & SOFT HATS ON A WEST GERMAN CONFERENCE TABLE 
For employees, a symbol of participation in decision making. 


mung is viewed with hostility by Com- 
munist- and socialist-dominated unions 
in France and Italy, who want no mar- 
riage between workers and capitalists 
In Italy, where unions are among the 
most radical in Europe, an experiment 
by the giant automaker Fiat to involve 
workers in production plans and man- 
power organization appears to be in 
deep trouble after only six months. Says 
Socialist Piero Boni, a leader of Italy's 
largest trade-union confederation: “To- 
day, this is not the right way for Italy 
Here we have to go on strike.” In Brit- 
ain, unions want more than a voice in 
how companies are run; they want dom- 
inance. The journal of the British en- 
gineering workers union editorializes: 
“There is an irreconcilable gulf between 
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the interests of those who seek to max- 
imize profits and those who protect the 
interests of workers.” 

But for more and more workers and 
bosses, Mitbestimmung is the better way 
Some illustrations of its progress: 

> In Sweden, Volvo has reorganized 
its assembly-line system to give work- 
ers a greater feeling of accomplishment 
(TIME, Sept. 16). For almost two years, 
every company with more than 100 em- 
ployees has been required to add two 
workers to its board; the Swedish Con- 
federation of Labor sends new worker 
representatives to school. Moreover, 
“safety ombudsmen” are empowered to 
halt production if they see hazardous 
conditions in factories. 

>In The Netherlands, 
every firm with more than 
100 employees must form a 
works council of up to 25 em- 
ployees elected by their peers. 
It is not done all the time, but 
management is theoretically 
required to consult the coun- 
cils on practically anything 
likely to affect the compa- 
ny significantly—expansion 
plans, merger possibilities, 
closings, changes in pension 
plans. In 1974, workers of the 
Delta-Lloyd insurance group 
succeeded in overriding man- 
agement’s plan to merge with 
a Dutch firm and chose in- 
stead to make a deal with the 
British Commercial Union 
Assurance Co 

> In France, BSN, a gi- 
ant glass company, has a 
committee of 30 workers 
(representing 14,000) who 
meet once a month with 
management to discuss a 
broad range of subjects: more 
flexible working hours, alter- 
ing certain retirement plans 
At the Renault auto compa- 
ny, Mitbestimmung translates 
as “job enrichment”: Renault 
workers select components 
and assemble them at their 
own pace, Culling one to two 
hours off the previous assem- 
bly time. 

Worker participation is expected to 
go on rising in Europe even as recession 
continues. In economically pinched 
times, workers usually press for non- 
economic fringe benefits, of which a 
greater say in their companies is certain- 
ly one. Sooner or later, the idea is bound 
to start sprouting in the US. There are 
no workers on U.S. company boards 
now, but some union leaders feel that the 
day is coming. At Chrysler Corp., a 
move is under way to get employee- 
elected representation on the company’s 
board, not necessarily a union member 
but any proven auto executive who could 
help turn the company around. The 
wedge would be the estimated 16% of 
Chrysler's 59 million shares held by 
union and nonunion workers. 
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TRADE 


The New Protectionism 


The French steel industry has de- 
clared that it faces a “manifest crisis,” 
demanding, so far unsuccessfully, that 
the Common Market permit controls on 
imports of steel from outside the nine- 
nation Community. The Canadian and 
Australian governments have already 
posted restrictions on textile imports. 
Last week the British automobile indus- 
try. with protectionist action clearly in 
mind, formally asked the European Eco- 
nomic Community to investigate charg- 
es that Japanese cars are being 
“dumped” in Britain. In the U.S., the 
United Automobile Workers union is 
trying to document a suspicion that 
Volkswagen Rabbits are being dumped 
in America 

As these rumblings indicate, protec- 
tionist sentiment is rising around the 
world—to no one’s surprise. Demands 
that domestic businesses be shielded 
against import competition always be- 
come more strident during times of 
spreading unemployment. The real sur- 
prise is that despite the severity of the 
global recession, free traders so far have 
held the dikes successfully against the 
protectionist tide; nothing resembling 
the tariff wars of the 1930s has occurred. 
Import-limiting actions, as distinct from 
talk, have been few and scattered. For 
example, Finland now requires import- 
ers to post large*bonds, and the Jap- 
anese have persuaded several trading 
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partners to limit, voluntarily and tem- 
porarily, some shipments to Japan 

No one can be confident, however 
that the free traders will continue to win 
At the end of May, the 24-member Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development will meet in Paris to 
renew a free-trade pledge, but Britain's 
vote, at least, is in doubt. The grim facts 
of recession can overwhelm the best of 
intentions, as Australia has already 
proved. After Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam’s Labor government took of- 
fice in 1972, it fulfilled an election pledge 
for tariff reform by slashing levies 25% 
across the board. As late as last Decem- 
ber, Whitlam was telling Europeans that 
“a retreat into economic isolation is no 
answer for us or any other nation.” But 
even as he spoke, his government was 
beginning to consider re-establishing 
stiff import quotas and tariffs 

Special Duties. In other countries, 
though, free traders have been able to 
work out compromises that help domes- 
tic industries while preserving the prin- 
ciple of free competition. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment for a while threatened to 
impose special duties on cheese import- 
ed from the Common Market, respond- 
ing to American dairymen who were an- 
noyed by the agricultural subsidies that 
European dairy farmers received. But 
American negotiators persuaded the Eu- 
ropeans to forgo most of the subsidies in- 
stead—a move that might cost the Eu- 
ropeans half their $70 million cheese- 
export business to the U.S. because it 
will drive up the price of imported 
cheese in American stores. The duties 
might have cut sales even more severe- 
ly. Within the Common Market, pres- 
sure from French winegrowers suffering 
from two years of overproduction led the 
government in March to restrict imports 
of cheap Italian wine; at one point some 
300 irate viticulteurs occupied the ca- 
thedral at Montpellier, refusing to 
budge until the flow of wine from 
Italy was stopped. The ban, how- 
ever, was lifted a month ago. 

The recession, meanwhile, is 
impeding efforts to negotiate still 
greater freedom of trade. Last week 
in Geneva, representatives to a GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) parley argued over whether tar- 
iffs on farm commodities should be han- 
died by an agricultural subcommittee or 
by a committee with broader authority 
U.S. policymakers want to consider 
them together; in this manner, Amer- 
icans and Canadians could agree to let 
in more European industrial exports in 
exchange for greater freedom of access 
to the European market for farm goods 
For precisely the same reason, Europe- 
ans are lobbying against such linked bar- 
gaining. Their argument: recent dock 
blockades, riots and demonstrations by 
European farmers are ominous signs of 
a potential social upheaval unless spe- 
cial measures are taken to protect Eu- 
rope’s ancient and comparatively back- 
ward agriculture. 





MARKETING 


Recession Bucker 


The solid-state electronic technolo- 
gy that drastically reduced the price and 
bulk of calculators is now shaking up 
the watch industry—and producing a 
trend that defies both inflation and re- 
cession. “Quartz” timepieces powered by 
one-year silver oxide batteries came on 
the market in 1970, but as late as 1973 
yearly sales of the devices were only 
176,000. Then last year, despite a 12% 
rate of national inflation, manufacturing 
economics enabled sellers to mark down 
price tags from an average $118 to about 
$95, and volume jumped to 650.000 even 
as the recession deepened. Tom M. Hy!- 
tin, president of Micro Display Systems 
a subsidiary of the Japanese watchmak- 
er Seiko, estimates that this year sales 
will leap to 2.2 million, as the price drops 
to the $50 range. By 1977 the infant in- 
dustry confidently expects to sell a cool 
10 million quartz watches at just $20 
each. 

New Faces. Traditional watch- 
makers are not letting themselves be 
caught dozing; almost all are regearing 
for a solid-state bonanza. But inevitably, 
the technological change is bringing a 
host of new corporate faces into the 
watch industry, mostly as manufacturers 
of components. Among them: Motorola. 
RCA, Intel and National Semiconduc- 
tor. The last two not only supply tra- 
ditional watchmakers, but also have 
begun turning out finished products of 
their own. The newcomers are almost 
all from the computer and radio indus- 
tries, where much of the solid-state tech- 
nology originated. 

The devices are called quartz watch- 
es because instead of the standard bal- 

P ance wheel, they rely 
P= on an oscillating cur- 
Pca rent in a small bat- 
tery-charged quartz 
crystal. The cur- 
rent in turn pow- 
ers a tiny integrat- 
ed circuit, which 
emits pulses that 
regulate either stan- 
dard minute and hour 
hands or a digital dis- 
play. The watches are accurate to with- 
in a minute a year v. one to two min- 
utes a week for standard models 
For a time, some digital displays 
were dying out after a few weeks, which 
understandably inhibited sales, but 
manufacturers say that such kinks have 
been ironed out. Consumers now can 
buy either a display that must be 
switched on for viewing or a “liquid- 
crystal” display that remains constantly 
illuminated. For those willing to shell 
out at least $500, Ragen Precision In- 
dustries of New Jersey offers a no-bat- 
tery “solar” powered model, which re- 
quires so little light for power that the 
manufacturer claims it will still be run- 
ning after a year in a drawer 
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Hey Charger! 
Bice (o | you get that racy look? 


Introducing Charger Daytona—a car whose style 
keeps it ahead of the pack. See it at your local Dodge Dealer today. 


CHARGER DAYTONA | 
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and pr duc ts art helping f nd the answers 


IBM Report 


to some of the world’s problem 








FLIP, a floating instrument platform designed by Scripps Institution, literally tips 


on end to gather information that may help forecast North America’s weather. 


Probing the secrets 
of the North Pacific 


A very strange fleet has been work- 
ing in the lonely waters of the North 
Pacific. It includes a 355-foot vessel 
that can float vertically like a giant 
thermometer, an instrument-packed 
buoy 30 feet in diameter, a Navy P-3 
patrol plane, an earth satellite and a 
research craft with an IBM computer 
on board. 


This fleet is engaged in a long- 


range project called NORPAX (North 
Pacific Experiment). It involves eight 
universities and is jointly financed by 
the Office of Naval Research and the 
National Science Foundation. 

Since North America’s 
weather systems result from conditions 
originating in this area, NORPAX was 
established to study the subtle relation- 
ships between the atmosphere and the 


most of 


ocean in this critical part of the world. 

Each part of this curious fleet 
gathers data on such factors as the 
temperature, speed, depth and salinity 
of the ocean currents and the corre- 
sponding conditions of the atmosphere 
above them. This data is then fed to 
either the shipboard computer or 
directly to the computer at the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, where all 
the information obtained is processed 
against known data. 

“Reliable long-range weather pre- 
diction is still years away,” says Dr. 
William Director of 
Scripps, “but the computer is helping 
us see the cause and effect patterns that 
will one day make such forecasting 
possible.” 


Nierenberg, 


Matching people 
and jobs 


Wisconsin is one of several states 
now using the computer to help bring 
job seekers and jobs together. 





At the heart of the system is a com 
puter in Madison, which stores infor- 
mation on jobs and applicants, updated 
daily al d m ide av ailable toemploy ment 
offices through a statewide job bank 

In Milwaukee, the state's principal 
job market, there are 54 video display 
terminals used by trained interviewers 
to help match up-to-the-minute job in- 
formation with the right applicant 

The Wisconsin Job Service reports 
that in 1974 it filled over 77,000 jobs 
statewide. And since 1972, when the 
on-line computer system was installed 
in Milwaukee, the system has aided in 
increasing the number of jobs filled 
by 88%. 





How Florida knows where it's going, 
20 years down the road. 


Florida’s population growth rate is 
one of the highest in the country, so its 
transportation problems are tougher 
than most. Yet Florida is able to plan 
for many years ahead. The reason: 
computerized project control—a pro- 





Tom Webb, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, examines blueprint of a Florida 
road improvement project. 


gram development, management and 
scheduling system using IBM equip- 
ment. It can give immediate informa- 
tion, constantly updated from the field, 
on the costs and schedules of any proj- 
ect, anywhere in the state. 

“We can think about the future, 
instead of being bogged down in the 
effort to cope with current transporta- 
tion problems,” says Secretary of Trans- 
portation Tom Webb. 

He estimates that this system has 
also produced many millions of extra 
dollars over the last five years: partly 
by lowering costs, partly by reducing 
the need to tie up money far in advance, 
but mainly because his staff has been 
able to show state and federal officials 
where the money was needed and how 
it would be used. “We know the exact 
status of everything in production, of 
projects about to go into construction, 
and of those being planned as far out 
as 20 years.” 

Elsewhere, construction projects 
may be plagued by constant delays and 
the huge cost overruns that go with 
them. In Florida, with the help of the 
computer, many projects are being 
completed 2 to 5 years ahead of 
schedule. And the cost of the system 
has already paid for itself several times 
over in Savings 





Maps of the body 


that may sho 


With just four photographs, sci- 
entists at the Texas Institute for 
Rehabilitation and. ' 
Research in Houston ¢* 
can now make an -{ 
accurate contour map \ 
of your whole body. eA 
They identify reference } 
points on the photographs with a 
plotting device, then feed the 
information into an IBM com- 
puter. The system can produce \ 
maps, cross sections, or graphs | 
that show how the body's vol- / 
ume is distributed. 

The Institute is already us- | 
ing this technique to study the | 
development of spinal deformi- f 
ties in children, to pinpoint ex- 
actly where astronauts lose 
weight, to improve the “dum- 
mies” used in auto accident re- 
search, and to help plastic surgeons 
and the designers of artificial 


\ \ 


Se . 
yf 


w us its future. 


limbs. But its ultimate potential 
is much greater. It may give us 
completely new ways to di- 

; agnose, predict and pre- 
i vent deformity. And 
J A=) \ possibly even disease, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. E. 

i“ Herron, director of the 


Institute’s Biostereometrics 
H 
/ 


\ 


Laboratory. 
“There is information in the 
geometry of the body form of a 
‘« child at birth which is inher- 
ently tied to what that child 
is going to be when adult,” 
says Dr, Herron“ We've 
, hardly begun to measure 
j the subtleties of growth.” 
de Dr. Herron is now conduct- 
G ; : 
ing research which will meas- 
a. ure those subtleties, from the 
> cradle on. “The computer,” he says, “is 
enabling us to extend our research into a 
wide range of uncharted fields.” 


Advertisement 


Saving energy 
at shopping mall 


An IBM computer is helping con- 
serve energy at McAlister Square, a 13- 
acre enclosed shopping mall in Green- 
ville, S.C. By monitoring the mall's heat- 
ing and air conditioning system, the 
computer has helped reduce power 
costs while maintaining comfort levels 
for shoppers. The computer cuts down 
on peak demand and total power con- 
sumption by switching off blower mo- 
tors when they are not essential. 

“If we didn’t have the computer, I 
would hate to see our power bills to- 
day,” says Edmund M. Apperson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Caine 
Company, which manages the mall. “I 
estimate our savings at 20 to 25 percent 
since we installed the computer. And 
at no time is the comfort of our cus- 
tomers and employees affected.” 





How to store more 
information for less 


Engineers at IBM have devel- 
oped a completely new system 
for storing computer information, 
using data-filled cartridges housed 
in honeycombed compartments. 

As a result, the cost of storing 
a million characters of informa- 
tion in direct access storage has 
been reduced from a typical $25 
per month ten years ago to ap- 
proximately 50 cents per month 
today. And the system’s total ca- 
pacity is equal to the information 
that might be contained in well 
over 1500 sets of a thirty volume 
encyclopedia. 

Large data users such as in- 
surance companies and financial 
institutions will derive particular 
benefits from this breakthrough, 
called the IBM 3850 mass stor- 
age system, 































Alexander 


1 0z. Hiram Walker Brown 
Creme de Cacao. 

1 oz. Hiram Walker's 
London Dry Gin. 


Coffee Alexander 1 oz. fresh cream. Blackberry Alexander 

1 oz. Hiram Walker Shake well with cracked 1% oz. Hiram Walker 
Coffee Flavored Brandy, iC@ and strain into Blackberry Flavored Brandy. 
1 oz. Hiram Walker's cocktail glass. ¥2 oz. Hiram Walker 
California Brandy. Sprinkle with nutmeg. White Creme de Cacao. 

1 oz. cream. 1 oz. cream. 

Shake with ice and Shake with cracked 


strain into ice, strain into 

champagne glass. champagne glass, 

Dust with dust with powdered 
powdered coffee. chocolate. 

















































Ship of Drools 


The timeless enticements of a Med- 
iterranean cruise—the visits to fabled 
isles, the sun and spray, the moonlight 
murmurings—were not for those aboard 
the French Line’s Mermoz. The passen- 
gers, in fact, had little stomach for any- 
thing but their stomachs; the ship’s 470 
well-heeled and generally well-fleshed 
guests had signed up for an ocean voy- 
age dedicated solely to gastronomy. 

From the Thursday morning when 
they embarked, until the following Sun- 
day afternoon when the Mermoz re- 
turned them to Cannes, they ate and 
sipped their way through an epicure’s 
dream of meals prepared by four of 
France’s most brilliant chefs. In all, for 
up to $900 a stomach, they put away 
1,800 bottles of Moét et Chandon 1969 
champagne, 4,000 more bottles of red 
and white wine, 10,000 canapés, 264 Ibs. 
of caviar, 244 Ibs. of foie gras, one ton 
of meat, 250 chickens, 250 ducks, 1,322 
Ibs. of seafood, 1,322 lbs. of vegetables, 
25,000 petits fours and other gastronom- 
ical delights in astronomical quantities. 

The voyage capped four years of ef- 
fort by Gourmet-Author Henri Gault 
(TIME, Nov. 19, 1973). Gault and his col- 
league Christian Millau have become 
known through their guidebooks and 
monthly magazine as the evangelists of 
la nouvelle cuisine francaise, which cel- 
ebrates practicality and provincial sim- 
plicity in reaction against the ornate, 
heavy, highly stylized haute cuisine of 
French tradition. To make Mermoz a 
ship of drools, Gault lured aboard: 

> Paul Bocuse (L’Empéreur), 49, 
owner of a famed restaurant near Lyon, 
whose leadership of the new cuisine re- 
cently earned him the Legion of Honor 
from President Giscard d’Estaing. 
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> Michel Guérard, at 41 the young- 
est of the four, whose two-star Les Prés 
et les Sources d’Eugénie honors the old 
cuisine in flavor but not always in 
calories. 

>» Gaston Lendtre, 54, France’s des- 
sert-maker sans pareil and its leading 
traiteur, a specialist in canapés, sand- 
wiches and salads (he was in charge of 
all the lunches and desserts). 

> Roger Vergé, 45, the fastest ris- 
ing star of French cooking, whose Mou- 
lin de Mougins near Cannes, in a me- 
teoric 5% year rise, has become one of 
Michelin’s 17 three-star restaurants. 

There was never a question of too 
many chefs spoiling the mousseline. 
True, Bocuse had to send a launch to 
Sardinia for fresh parsley, and all the 
chefs had to get used to the ship’s elec- 
tric stove. Nonetheless, though accus- 
tomed to serving small gatherings (80 
at most) from a nearby kitchen, the su- 
perstars quickly adjusted to mass-feed- 
ing with unfamiliar equipment from 
labyrinthine kitchens as far as seven 
decks below. The only near disaster 
came at lunch the first day, when the 
company hurled itself upon the buffet ta- 
bles like famished refugees. (Thereafter, 
lunch was served at guests’ tables.) 

The 9 p.m. dinners, supervised in 
turn by Vergé, Guérard and Bocuse, 
were crowned by such main courses as 
Sondue de gigot d agneau aux aubergines, 
volaille de Bresse and aiguillette de cane- 
ton au vin de Graves, for a total of 19 
courses, Guérard’s meal was adjudged 
the best of the trip by Gault, who gave 
it 19% points out of a possible 20. For- 
tunately, reported TIME’s gourmet-on- 
board, George Taber, dinner was over 
before a storm hit the Gulf of Genoa, 
sending many of the guests to their 
cabins. 
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Most of the guests, naturally, were 
French, though Belgium, Spain and 
West Germany sent contingents; the 
passenger list also included a smattering 
of Englishmen, Americans, and a Leb- 
anese who flew from Beirut for the ad- 
venture. Instead of retiring to the so- 
larium between meals—though the 
topless sun bathing rated two stars 
—most of the gourmets attended gas- 
tronomic “forums” where, often heat- 
edly, they discussed such matters of faith 
as the correct temperature for serving 
champagne (46°-50° F. y. 50°-54° F.), 
whether smoking between courses dulls 
the palate (not at all, said Gault), and 
why there were not more top women 
chefs (because, snapped Bocuse, “they 
always make the same recipe their 
mother and grandmother and great- 
grandmother used”). 

One of the most sought-after experts 
aboard was Dr. Georges M. Halpern, 
vice president of France’s Société de 
Gastronomie Médicale, who was per- 
haps the slimmest man aboard. One of 
his secrets, he confided, is to eat and 
make love with equal ardor; although 
figures differ, Halpern averred that sex 
on the average consumes 100 calories 
per minute. On disembarking with his 
Japanese wife, /e docteur observed hap- 
pily that in the course of the cruise he 
had shed one pound. 


Karat Top 


When Halston presented his fall col- 
lection in Manhattan last week, one 
model looked as if she dreamed she was 
at Fort Knox. Clad in long green UI- 
trasuede evening culottes and a creamy 
silk shirt open to the waist, she wore 
for toppers a bra of solid gold mesh. The 
bra was designed by Italy’s Elsa Peret- 
ti, who explained: “It is worn as a jewel, 
it has a good feeling on the body and it 
is amusing. You can put it in a little 
bag and take it with you anywhere.” 
For about $4,000, you can take it out of 
Tiffany’s. 


PERETTI'S BRA FOR HALSTON 
ee 











Imperturbable Innocence 


“I have nothing to depend on but 
the mercy and forgiveness of God,” 
wrote Edward Hicks when the shadow 
of death was upon him, “for I have no 
works of righteousness of my own. I am 
nothing but a poor old worthless insig- 
nificant painter.” This may be as fine a 
case of being one’s own harshest critic 
as the annals of American art can offer. 
When Hicks died in 1849, in his 70th 
year, more than 3,000 people came to 
his funeral—an imposing turnout today, 
but a prodigious crowd then. They did 
not come to honor an artist, however. 
They were paying their re- 


spects to the best Quaker 
preacher in Bucks County, Pa 
Today, that reason for 


Hicks’ fame has utterly van- 
ished, The only people who 
read his sermons are art his- 
torians searching for icono- 
graphic clues to his paintings 
One example: “Finally, my 
friends, farewell! May the mel- 
ancholy be encouraged and the 
sanguine quieted; may the 
phlegmatic be tendered and 
the choleric humbled; may self 
be denied and the cross of 
Christ worn asa daily garment; 
may His peaceable kingdom 
forever be established in the ra- 
tional, immortal soul.” To 
Hicks’ own mind, the clues 
were all meant quite literally. 
In a sermon at Goose Creek 
Meeting in Virginia, he ex- 
plained that the traditional 
four humors common to all 
mankind can be symbolized by 
specific beasts: the melancholy 
humor by the gloomy and av- 
aricious wolf, the sanguine by 
the lustful and volatile leopard, 
the phlegmatic by the lumber- 
ing bear, the choleric by the 
proud lion. In the Peaceable 
Kingdom, these beasts would be spir- 
itually reborn and would lie down in 
tranquillity with their domestic oppo- 
sites: the lamb, the kid, the cow, the ox 

Arcadia Restored. The gentle, stiff 
cadences of Hicks’ sermons are at one 
with the awkwardly tender forms of his 
paintings: they promise a fulfilled world 
where the humors are no longer at war, 
where mind is no longer in conflict with 
body—in short, an earthly paradise, that 
fantasy of a prelapsarian Arcadia re- 
stored in the wildernesses of the new 
world. No wonder Hicks looks so quaint 
in 1975. For 50 years since his “redis- 
covery,” he has been thought to be the 
best of all American primitive painters 
whose works survive from the 19th cen- 
tury—not because he was a great in- 
stinctive draftsman like the Douanier 
Rousseau but because his whole way of 
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imagining the world derives from a hope 
about human nature that is peculiarly 
and particularly American. If that view 
—along with the religious view that sup- 
ported it—is now nearly as dead as the 
moon, it remains an aspiration that 
Americans cherish. Both to celebrate 
and remind, in this Bicentennial era, the 
Andrew Crispo gallery in New York is 
opening this week a major exhibition of 
Hicks’ paintings, a collection of 37, 
about a third of his surviving works. 
Hicks had a difficult upbringing. His 
father was a Crown official in Pennsyl- 
vania who lost his fortune after the Brit- 
ish defeat. His mother died before he 


EDWARD HICKS BY THOMAS HICKS 
Out of uncertainty, a floating vision. 


was two. Hicks was consigned to the 
care of a Quaker farmer named Twin- 
ing (one of his best paintings is an evo- 
cation in retrospect of the old Twining 
farm). At 13 he was apprenticed to a 
coachmaker: a coarse life in which he 
was, as he later lamented, “introduced 
by lechers and debauchees into the worst 
of company and places,” One Sunday 
morning, suffering from a bad hangover, 
he blundered into a Quaker meeting- 
house and shortly thereafter joined the 
faith. He was 23 and very uncertain 
One day he rose in a meeting (in 
the Quaker meeting, a member is ex- 
pected to speak only when he feels 
“moved”), and his speech was so exalt- 
ed that the congregation declared he 
should speak in other places to spread 
the Quaker word. He did. But he con- 
tinued to make his living as a painter of 


ABBY ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER FOLK ART COLLECTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VA 


tavern signs, carriage decorations and 
furniture. In 1825, when he was 45, his 
faith and his painting skills found com- 
mon ground. He would paint his (and 
the Quaker) vision of the Peaceable 
Kingdom. In this vision, Quaker Lead- 
er William Penn became the epitome 
of the peacemaker, specifically in his act 
of making a treaty of friendship with 
the Delaware Indians in 1682. 

A Man Obsessed. Hicks painted 
such scenes over and over—there are 
some 60 known versions. While the 
peaceful animals dominate the fore- 
ground, Penn usually appears in the dis- 
tance, negotiating with Indian chiefs 
This portrait of Penn and the 
Indians actually derived from 
Benjamin West's painting of 
the same scene more than 50 
years earlier. But simple re- 
ality meant little to Hicks— 
he was a man obsessed with 
his utopia. Sometimes Hicks 
places this utopia in an imag- 
inary place, sometimes at Vir- 
ginia’s Natural Bridge (which 
Hicks never saw but adopted 
from an engraving), or the Del- 
aware Water Gap (which he 
may not have seen either). He 
certainly had never seen the 
grave of his idol William Penn, 
who was eventually buried at 
Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, 
30 miles northwest of London 
With typical disregard for 
mere historical fact, Hicks has 
substituted a hedge for the wall 
that surrounds the burying 
ground. But then, Hicks has no 
great interest in natural fact ei- 
ther. The “elm” under which 
Penn was supposed to have 
made his deal with the Indi- 
ans conforms to no botanical 
index and varies from painting 
to painting as it suits Hicks’ 
compositional purposes 

Even his image of peace 
was not wholly consonant with his own 
way of life. He himself was quick-tem- 
pered, contentious (in those days the 
Quakers were divided into two hostile 
factions on a question of impenetrable 
ecclesiastical complexity), and this con- 
tentiousness is reflected in the portrait 
of him done by his cousin and pupil, 
Thomas Hicks, then aged only 16 

Taken coldly, Hicks is not a great 
painter, not even a very good one. His 
lions were tabby cats. He could never 
manage to get that “little child who 
shall lead them” to get her feet on the 
ground—she floats like a misplaced 
cherub from some Italian fresco. But 
there remains an imperturbable inno- 
cence, a kind of faith in a land that 
never was and can never be, that dis- 
arms all criticism and inspires a belief 
in the unbelievable. ® Robert Hughes 
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The Grave of William Penn,” circa 1847 
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“A Peacable Kingdom,’ circa 18: 
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What's More? 


Its longer. 
It’s leaner. 
Its slower. 
It’ easy drawing. 
Its acigarette. 















Its a new 


experience. cooling blast. 


It's a whole new look in 
cigarettes, 

A whole new feel. 

A whole new length. 

More. It’s the first 120mm 
cigarette. Longer and slower- 
burning than a conventional 
cigarette, More gives you more 
time for those relaxing mo- 
ments. More flavor yet surpris- 
ing mildness 

More. Put your cigarette 
against it. 


If you like menthol, now you 
can have More Menthol. 

It’s the new 120mm menthol 
cigarette that starts with a blast, 
then gives you more coolness 
and tobacco taste. 

More Menthol. The longest, 
coolest menthol experience 
you've ever had. 

More Menthol. Put your men- 
Ms) thol cigarette against it. 


Over 50% more puffs than a l0Omm cigarette. 
Yet More doesn't cost more. 


The first 120mm cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous toYour Health. | 


| Filter, Menthol: 21 mo. “tar”, 1.6 mg. nicotine—av. per cigarette by FTC method 








Assignment: Assertion 


The supervisor strolled casually over 
to one of the secretaries. “Do me a fa- 
vor, will you? Stop by the bank on your 
lunch hour to pay my phone bill—and 
still get back on time.” Coolly, with only 
a flicker of hesitation, the secretary an- 
swered: “Look, I love working with you, 
but I feel very strongly that people in 
secretarial positions should not be asked 
to do personal favors for their bosses.” 

Such a rejoinder would not be uni- 
versally applauded. But students observ- 
ing the mock confrontation in Wash- 
ington, D.C., considered the answer 
perfect. The scene was staged during a 
ten-week course called “Assertiveness 
Training,” the most popular offering in 
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“| did shout for help, but 
the tide of battle suddenly changed 
in my favor, thank you.” 


George Washington University’s divi- 
sion of continuing education for women 
Taught by Psychologist Roland Tanck, 
the program is one of hundreds of “as- 
sertiveness” courses that have recently 
sprung up at universities and counseling 
centers 

Though some of the courses are 
geared toward both sexes, most concen- 
trate on women. “Traditionally, women 
have been unassertive,” explains Psy- 
chologist Arthur Lange, who teaches a 
course to overcome the problem at the 
Counseling Center of Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale. “They have 
played the roles men and society have 
given them rather than seeking their 
own.” Women’s liberation, he points out, 
has thrust them into new roles without 
giving them the skills to play them 

Non-assertiveness takes a variety of 
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forms. Judith Jones, a graduate of a 
Manhattan course, points out: “I was the 
kind of person who was grateful for ev- 
ery promotion I got, when actually, god- 
dammit, I had earned them.” Stanlee 
Phelps, a psychiatric social worker who 
helps to teach courses al a community 
health center in Thousand Oaks, Calif., 
says: “You wouldn't believe the degree 
of non-assertiveness we've found at the 
start of our classes: divorced women who 
continue to do their ex-husbands’ laun- 
dry, fearing that they will lose their sup- 
port money if they refuse; wives who sit 
quietly while their husbands blame re- 
cessionary business slumps directly on 
them.” In one of the many new books 
on the subject, The Assertive Woman 
(Impact), Phelps and Co-Teacher Nan- 
cy Austin note that women are victims 
of the “compassion trap”—the need to 
serve others and provide tenderness and 
compassion at all times 

As the classes progress, the women 
discuss their problems and act out some 
hypothetical conflicts, like dealing with 
an overpassionate boy friend or an ex- 
cessively demanding boss, They practice 
refusing a request by using some tech- 
niques already familiar to other women 
who, though unschooled in the art, are 
naturally talented in assertiveness 
When the asker is especially persistent, 
for example, the women may use the 
“broken record” technique: a simple, re- 
peated no. Another favorite of assert- 
iveness teachers is “fogging”—saying no 
while generously agreeing with one’s ad- 
versary. (“I’m sure that as you say, I 
need these encyclopedias. But I'm not 
buying them anyway.”) 

Traumatic Results. Some instruc- 
tors give homework assignments. Phelps 
and Austin tell their students to ask for 
only 50 cents’ worth of gas at the filling 
station, then demand that the attendant 
wash the car windows. Or they suggest 
that students request a demonstration of 
a product in a department store and then 
walk away without buying 

Results of the courses can be trau- 
matic, especially at home. As they gain 
new assertiveness, some women vent 
their pent-up anger on their husbands 
or boy friends. In a few cases, such emo- 
tions have triggered divorces, Psychol- 
ogist Lange, for one, warns women of 
the hazards at the start of his course, 
and will even talk with husbands if trou- 
ble develops. “Sudden changes in behav- 
ior,” he warns, “can be dangerous.” 

Nevertheless, the vast majority of 
women seem to enjoy their new selves 
A number of students have asked for 
and received promotions or raises or em- 
barked on new careers. The most sur- 
prising impact may be on Teacher 
Tanck, who is basically shy. “The class 
really needs a showman,” he says self- 
deprecatingly. “But they are working on 
me. I’m getting more assertive.” 
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Productivity: 


How 
Winston-Salem 
has cut fire 
losses 49%. 


As in most other cities in America, fires 
were a growing problem in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 

Then, in 1969, this city of 140,000 
decided that simply adding more firemen and 
equipment was not the total answer to the 
peoren. As Bill Holcomb, Deputy Fire 


arshall, put it, “Traditional solutions 
weren't working. We had to innovate’ 

And they did. So effectively that in 
five years they cut dollar-loss from fires by 
49% overall, by 77% in non-residential 
buildings. And they're determined to do even 
better. 

This is productivity at work. And we, 
at U.S. Steel, believe that good news about 
productivity is everybody's business. Because 
we think improved productivity is a must for 
our cities, our industries and our whole 
nation. 

How did the leaders of Winston-Salem 
do it? By emphasizing fire prevention as it 
had never before been emphasized. 

They instituted regular and rigorous 
inspection programs. They educated the 
general public and even trained employee fire 
brigades in all industrial complexes. With the 
aid of better fire-reporting procedures and 
computer analysis, they were able to define 
the fire problem. In addition, surveys are 
being made of various public structures in 
town so fire fighters know exactly what to 
expect inside each of these buildings. 

They passed strict new fire-safety 
ordinances. They tore down blocks of 
dilapidated buildings and, by law, desig- 

The giant map behind Fire Chief Paul Crim, along with elaborate com- 


puter data, can instantly describe potential fire-fighting conditions in 
911 different areas of the city. 


nated that new buildings must have either 
fire detection devices or automatic 
sprinkler systems. 

Winston-Salem has also utilized 
manpower more effectively. For example, 
instead of having five men manning a fire 
station, they have three, with the other two 
cruising, looking for potential fire hazards 
and performing police functions. In case of 
fire, of course, they are quickly dispatched 
to the scene. 

Norman Pomrenke, Director of 
Public Safety, comments on the city’s 
unique achievement: “We've been 
bombarded with inquiries from all over 
the country. We're proud to help show the 
way to reduced fire loss” 


In Winston-Salem, policemen and firemen share responsibilities, are 
called “Public Safety Officers> 


At U.S. Steel, we're also very 
concerned about people's well-being. Safety 
is first in everything we do. The result has 
been an excellent safety record over the 
years since U.S. Steel was formed in 1901. 
We started our own safety program in 1906 
and helped form the National Safety Council 
in 1913. We believe people working together 
safely, skillfully and effectively make a major 
contribution to productivity. 

Productivity. America needs it now 
more than ever. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


We're 
involved. 





Schanberg’s Score 


From the beginning, Cambodia was 
Sydney Schanberg’s story. He had cov- 
ered the country’s often baffling civil 
war from its first days in 1970 for the 
New York Times, and he was deter- 
mined not to miss its end. Ignoring his 
editors’ orders to leave Phnom-Penh last 
month, he chose to stay behind to re- 
port the city’s fall. Last week Schan- 
berg’s considerably risky decision paid 
off impressively. Having emerged at the 
Thailand border after 17 days of sus- 
penseful silence, he filed a remarkable 
retrospective on the Communist take- 
over that filled more than two pages in 
the Times and supplied the first really 
close look at Cambodia’s extraordinary 
peasant revolution (see THE WORLD). 

Schanberg, 41, learned the extent of 
the personal risk he had taken on the 
very first day of the Communist take- 
over. When he and some other journal- 
ists went to observe the grisly conditions 
at the city’s largest civilian hospital, they 
were stopped by Khmer Rouge troops 
“They put guns to our heads and, shout- 
ing angrily, threatened us with execu- 
tion,” Schanberg reported. “We thought 
we were finished.” Luckily Dith Pran, 
a Cambodian employee of the Times, 
was able to talk the troops into freeing 
them. Schanberg got back to the Hotel 
Le Phnom just as it was being invaded 
by troops; he packed his bags and sprint- 
ed to the French embassy compound 
—his home for the next 13 days. 

As many as 1,300 refugees were 
crowded into the compound, and it was 
not long before many of the foreigners 
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began squabbling over the little food and 
few comforts available. That dissension 
continued up to the end of their three- 
day journey by truck to Thailand. Con- 
cluded Schanberg: “If the Communists 
were looking for reasons to expel us as 
unfit and unsuited to live in a simple 
Asian society, we gave them ample 
demonstration.” 

Last Convoy. After Schanberg 
reached Thailand, he sat down at a type- 
writer at the Times office in Bangkok 
and emptied his notebooks for 19 hours. 
He and other journalists in the first 
group to reach the border had agreed 
to embargo their reports until the last 
convoy of foreigners entered Thailand. 
Patrice de Beer of France’s Le Monde 
broke the embargo, as did a number of 
other European journalists, but their re- 
ports did not begin to compare in vol- 
ume, drama or detail with Schanberg’s. 

The day before Schanberg broke his 
silence, Revolutionary Government of- 
ficials in South Viet Nam lifted their 
news blackout, and reports of relative 
calm in Saigon began trickling out from 
some of the 120 remaining foreign jour- 
nalists in that city. There were no Times- 
men among them. The paper's editors 
had made sure that its Saigon correspon- 
dents had not missed the evacuation 
there. “If we had to do it again tomor- 
row,” said Assistant Managing Editor 
Seymour Topping last week, “we would 
say the same thing to Sydney. We would 
tell him to guard his personal safety 
above all.” Yet, Topping added: “We un- 
derstand what his compulsion was, and 
we wished him well. Sydney is not a nov- 
ice; he is a professional.” 

Schanberg left Bangkok to join his 
family in Singapore late last week. A 16- 
year veteran of the Times who spent two 
years as Albany bureau chief before go- 
ing to New Delhi in 1969, Harvardman 
(55) Schanberg is due to report this sum- 
mer for a new assignment as the Times's 
Warsaw correspondent. He is known to 
have been bitterly disappointed that his 
coverage of the 1972 India-Pakistan war 
did not win a Pulitzer Prize, and de- 
termined to win one for his Cambodia 
reporting. “An entire country was 
turned upside down and restructured by 
new rulers,” Schanberg told TIME. “It 
was a spectacle of such proportions and 
such rarity that I would not hesitate to 
stay for it again.” 


The Quiet Pulitzers 


The Pulitzer Prizes somehow con- 
tinue to maintain their carefully nur- 
tured reputation as journalism’s highest 
honor. Yet in recent years the annual 
awards have often generated more con- 
troversy than kudos. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, which over- 
sees the selection process, publicly 
chastised its own Pulitzer advisory board 
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two years ago for honoring the New 
York Times's disclosure of the Pentagon 
papers and Jack Anderson for his col- 
umns on Washington's “tilt” toward 
Pakistan during the India-Pakistan war 
Last year, when the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin’s Jack White gained a prize for 
revealing Richard Nixon’s minimal in- 
come taxes, the trustees were upset 
again: they felt that publication of the 
former President’s leaked tax returns 
was “Xerox-journalism.” 

This year the trustees decided to for- 
go further trouble. They turned their 
power of final approval or disapproval 
of the awards over to Columbia Pres- 
ident William J. McGill. It was an un- 
necessary cop-out. Apparently sensitive 
to past criticism, the 14 journalists and 
publishers on the Pulitzer board seemed 
to go out of their way to overlook a Pres- 
ident’s resignation, the CIA revelations, 
gathering disaster in Indochina and 
complex Middle East diplomacy in an 
effort to find relatively noncontroversial 
subjects for their awards for 1974.* 

Spies and Taxes. The quiet ap- 
proach was most visible in the prize for 
national reporting. Many veteran Pulit- 
zer watchers had placed their bets on the 
Times's Seymour Hersh for his series on 
the CIA’s involvement in domestic spy- 
ing, which led to the establishment of a 
presidential investigatory commission 
But the Pulitzer board dropped Hersh 
(along with 16 other entries) in the third 
round of voting; according to one mem- 
ber, the 7imes had presented Hersh’s 
material in an “overwritten, overplayed 
and underproven” manner. The winner 
a series by the Philadelphia Inquirer's 
Donald L. Barlett, 38, and James B 
Steele, 32, exposing inequities in appli- 
cation of the tax laws. 

Other awards also seemed to reflect 
an effort to avoid controversy. The prize 
for international reporting went to a 
five-part series in the Chicago Tribune 
written by William Mullen, 30, and pho- 
tographed by Ovie Carter, 29, on fam- 
ine in Africa and India. The Boston 
Globe won the gold medal for public ser- 
vice for its “massive and balanced” cov- 
erage of the school busing crisis. The 
Pulitzer for editorial writing went to 
John Daniell Maurice of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail for his calming ed- 
itorials on the textbook controversy in 
the state’s Kanawha County. 

The Pulitzer board's only recogni- 
tion of the major news events of last year 
was the deserved award to the Washing- 
ton Star's syndicated columnist Mary 
McGrory, 57, for her etched-in-acid run- 
ning commentary on Watergate 


*Among the nonjournalistic winners: Playwright 
Edward Albee for his drama Seascape; Novelist 
Michael Shaara for his book The Killer Angels; Bi- 
ographer Robert A. Caro for his epic The Power 
Broker: Robert Moses and the Fall of New York 
and Historian Dumas Malone for his first five vol 
umes of Jefferson and His Times 
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BARBARA WALTERS INTERVIEWING KISSINGER AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Henry in the Morning 


Nearly a year ago, Henry Kissinger 
promised to give his next televised in- 
terview to NBC’s Barbara Walters. Yet 
every time the tigress of the Today show 
tried to collect, some international cri- 
sis intervened. “I kept trying to find out 
when, when, when,” she recalls. Last 
week she found out. Kissinger agreed 
to sit still for more than an hour in the 
State Department's handsome Madison 
Room, and chunks of Walters’ reveal- 
ing taped interview with him appeared 
on Today for four consecutive mornings 

The interview was taped only four 
days after the Communist takeover in 
Saigon. Although Kissinger’s aides sug- 
gested that his aim was “to make for- 
eign policy understandable,” he quite 
clearly had a second purpose: to show 
that the Secretary of State was alive and 
well and not (as some reports have had 
it) dejected by recent diplomatic set- 
backs. In fact, while Kissinger was vol- 
uble and engaging at times, especially 
toward the end of the session, at other 
points he seemed ponderous and even 
petulant. Fairly typically, one longtime 
Kissinger-watcher, Brown University 
Historian Stephen Graubard, judged it 
“not a vintage” performance. 

Kissinger did manage to make some 
news, however. For the first time in pub- 
lic, he blamed Israeli intransigence for 
the collapse of peace negotiations in the 
Middle East. He admitted that “we 
probably made a mistake in Viet Nam 
to turn Viet Nam into a test case for 
our policy.” He intimated that the U.S. 
may recognize the government of North 
Viet Nam before long, and he disclosed 
that the U.S. has made a number of re- 
cent diplomatic overtures to Cuba. With 
some heat, he denied reports that he was 
about to resign: “To leave in a period of 
turmoil, when people are looking for a 
sense of direction and when foreign na- 
tions are watching us—I think it would 
not be a service to the country.” 
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Walters has now had Kissinger on 
the tube almost often enough to consti- 
tute a Henry-Barbara show. In 1970 she 
contrived to get Kissinger out of the 
White House basement for his first ma- 
jor televised session with any journalist 
She also had him all to herself for half 
an hour of prime time following the Par- 
is peace agreement in 1973. The two 
have in fact been fairly close ever since 
they met at a party five years ago. Wal- 
ters tried not to let that friendship mar 
her reputation as a tough interrogator 
last week. Most of her questions were 
thoughtful and to the point, though she 
did not press Kissinger about his dis- 
pleasure with the Israelis or probe his 
contention that Congress is largely to 
blame for South Viet Nam’s fall. At one 
point, when Kissinger rephrased—and 
defanged—a Walters query about the 
validity of the domino theory, she cooed, 
“T like your questions much better than 
mine. They are clearer.” 

Castro’s Call. Even before the first 
part of the Kissinger interview was 
shown last week, Walters was on her 
way to Cuba with 14 other reporters and 
Senator George McGovern, who had 
been invited there for an audience with 
Premier Fidel Castro. The Premier 
asked for “Barbara” by name when he 
first met the group, and she accompa- 
nied him on a Jeep tour of the coun- 
tryside. Her filmed reports on Castro 
also appeared on Today 

Walters’ drawing power has helped 
her outlast such quondam rivals as Sal- 
ly Quinn, who last year returned to her 
old job as a Washington Post reporter 
after an unhappy stint on the CBS Morn- 
ing News, and ABC’s Stephanie Edwards, 
who is stepping down this week as co- 
host of AM America. Walters’ program 
now draws almost twice as many view- 
ers as the other two morning shows com- 
bined. As long as she can offer the likes 
of Henry Kissinger and Fidel Castro in 
a single week, Today and its leading lady 
will continue their reign 
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What looks like 
the newest Cadillac 
and is priced like 
the newest VW? 


Ford Granada. 


1975's best-selling 
newcomer. 


Ford Granada—with Cadillac’s $12,000-look at a price like VW— 
is a real engineering achievement. But it’s only one of the reasons 
Granada is 1975’s best-selling newcomer. 


What so many people like about Granada is the efficient way 
it brings together features they are looking for today. This distinctive 
new-size design provides full-scale room for five. Granada combines 
a smooth, quiet ride with precise, sure handling and a high level 
of elegance. The engine choice ranges from a 200 CID Six to an action- 
packed 351 CID V-8. There’s lots more you'll like about Granada. 
Check it out at your Ford Dealer soon. 


*Base sticker prices excluding title, taxes and destination charges. Dealer prep extra on 
Granada and VW. Price comparison based on sticker prices excluding title, taxes 


and dealer prep which may affect comparison in some areas. Granada shown 
with optional WSW tires ($33) and paint stripes ($24). 





Look close and compare. Ford means value. 





Ford Granada 4-Door $3,756" 





And your local Ford Dealer can show you. 


FORD GRANADA 
FORD DIVISION 





There’s nobody else like them 
Protecting your family’s future is important. 


insurance needs. Different from anybody else’s. 
So you probably have some life insurance already. 


At The Equitable, we give you the security 


But what kind? How much? Isitreallyenough — of an Equitable policy. But, we also give you 
to take care of your wife and children if you die? something else that’s important. 
hese are the kinds of questions you should be Phe attention of an Equitable Agent. 


asking yourself. And asking an Equitable Agent 


He orshe can help...is trained to help. ‘To THE EQUITABLE 


think of you as an individual. With individual There's nobody else like you. 





Big Mac 


May is Indy 500 month in Indian- 
apolis. With drivers revving up to shoot 
for record 200-m.p.h. laps in trials last 
week and the Speedway crowd already 
filling downtown hotels, it was a marvel 
that any other sport made the local pa- 
pers, let alone the front page. But there, 
smack on page one of the Indianapolis 
News—for five consecutive days—was a 
series on basketball. The subject: Indi- 
ana Pacer Forward George McGinnis, 
known to the 17,000 fans who have been 
packing Pacer games recently as “Big 
Mac,” “Baby Bull,” or just plain “Mc- 
Ginnis the Magnificent.” 

The nicknames may not be surpris- 
ing for someone who stands 6 ft. 8 in. 


KLUETMEIER—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 








McGINNIS TAKING A SHOT 
Finesse as well as force. 


and weighs in at a taut 235 lbs. But Mc- 
Ginnis has earned them all. He has car- 
ried the young, inexperienced Pacers to 
the final round of the A.B.A. playoffs 
that begin this week against the Ken- 
tucky Colonels. At the same time, re- 
cruiters from the New York Knicks and 
Philadelphia 76ers are trying to lure him 
to the N.B.A. With good reason: Big 
Mac, 24, is rapidly becoming known as 
the most valuable forward in basketball. 

With the sinewy shoulders of a tight 
end, the arms ofa shotputter and the cat- 
quick moves of a guard, McGinnis is vir- 
tually unstoppable on the court. Certain- 
ly no one could contain him this year; 
he finished the regular season as the 
A.B.A.’s leading scorer (29.8 points per 
game), second leading ball thief (2.6 
steals), third leading playmaker (6.3 as- 
sists) and fifth leading rebounder (14.3 
per game). He charges around the court 
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so hard that he sometimes bursts the 
seams of his size 1444 sneakers. During 
a recent game with the Denver Nug- 
gets, officials had to stop play for 20 min- 
utes while workmen replaced a steel rim 
that McGinnis had bent out of shape 
with one of his slamming dunk shots. 

When he is not twisting rims, Mc- 
Ginnis is usually bending other players. 
“T like physical contact,” he says. “I like 
to take smaller guys inside where I know 
I can overpower them.” When you col- 
lide with McGinnis, says Pacer Reserve 
Forward Darnell! Hillman, “you wonder 
whether you've run into the backboard 
support.” When finesse rather than force 
is required, McGinnis is equipped for 
that too. He has a graceful, accurate 
jump shot that he puts to good use for 
the A.B.A.’s 3-point baskets from 25 ft. 
out, and he often dribbles the ball the 
length of the court to set up the offense. 
Indeed, his only weakness is a penchant 
for drawing offensive fouls 

The soft-spoken, easygoing son of an 
Indianapolis construction worker, Mc- 
Ginnis learned his basketball on a dusty 
playground not far from the one where 
former N.B.A. Superstar Oscar Robert- 
son honed his game. He went to the Pac- 
ers after only two years at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and has learned to enjoy the 
amenities that come with his $200,000 
annual salary: a three-bedroom bachelor 
apartment, a stable of four show horses, 
a red Jaguar and a 19-ft. Chris-Craft 

McGinnis professes to be “happy in 
Indianapolis,” but he will be free to 
move on when his contract expires at 
the end of the season. “If Philly or New 
York offers more,” he concedes, “I 
wouldn’t hesitate to leave.” 


The Cubs Come Back 


In the preseason prognostications, 
the Chicago Cubs were the only team 
in the National League East given no 
chance whatsoever to top the division. 
How could they? In a frenzy of house 
cleaning after the disappointing fifth- 
place 1973 season, exasperated Owner 
Phil Wrigley had traded away his 
strongest players like so many bubble- 
gum cards: slugging Third Baseman 
Ron Santo, All-Star Second Baseman 
Glenn Beckert and the team’s longtime 
pitching ace, Ferguson Jenkins. Result: 
the Cubs toppled into last place in 1974 
Wrigley’s response: last winter he un- 
loaded lifetime .296 Hitter Billy Wil- 
liams to the Oakland A’s for three 
little-used players. 

Did that mean one more season of 
misery? Apparently not. After losing on 
opening day, the Cubs won their next 
seven games. They have been in first 
place ever since, piling up the lustiest 
team batting average in the majors 
(.280). 

Much of the 


Cubs’ unexpected 





As weak 
as a kitten. 


Myasthenia Gravis is a serious 
neuro-muscular disease which 
can render its victims so com- 
pletely helpless that they are 
unable to walk, talk, chew, swal- 
low, focus their eyes or even 
breathe. 

An attack may persist for a 
brief period or for months. No 
one can accurately predict the 
duration of incapacitation, nor 
when MG will strike. A myas- 
thenic crisis may be precipitated 
by infection, emotions, surgery, 
or the use of certain chemicals. 

Estimates indicate a total of 
more than 50,000 myasthenics in 
the U.S., with a likelihood of 
four to five times that number yet 
undiagnosed. 

Research scientists are work- 
ing daily to find the cause and the 
cure for this dread malady. The 
Myasthenia Gravis Foundation is 
dedicated to the complete con- 
quest of MG. The Foundation is 
a non-profit organization depend- 
ent upon public support. 

Will you help with your contri- 
bution? 


The Myasthenia 
Gravis 
Foundation, Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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You can help save.Maria Almanzar, 
for $15 a month. 
Or you can turn the page. 






Imagine two tiny rooms. 
A dirt floor. 

Mud walls. 

Straw roof. 

Put a family of six inside. 
One that doesn’t know what 
electricity or running water 
or sanitary facilities are. 
Hard to believe? 

For six-year-old Maria, these 
are the facts of life. 

Others? 

Father has deserted. 

Mother takes in washing. 
Income, $1 a day. 

The future for this little girl? 
Very dim. 


Save the Children Federation is indeed proud of the handling 
its funds. An annual report and audit statement are available upon 
est. Registered with the U.S. State Department Advisory Commitiece 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions are income tax decuctible 
eee eee es sass aes ae ee 


There's a better than even chance Maria will 


grow up illiterate. Because it costs money to go | wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a (1) boy [) girl: 








to school where she lives. Money that just isn’t CO Where the need is most urgent "kK 

there. But for $15 a month you can sponsor a Cl Appalachia (U.S) (1 Honduras : Panis 

child like Maria in many countries around the [] Bangladesh © Indian © Mexico 

world and here at home. Money for education. C] Colombia ~~ (Latin America) [© Southern Black (U.S.) 
And clothing. And medical care. And a portion [J] Dominican Republic (J Indian (U.S.) [ Tanzania 

of your $15, combined with money from other CD Greece ] Inner Cities (U.S.) [1 Vietnam 
sponsors,can help her whole community. With Enclosed is my first payment: 

everything from a hot lunch program to a health C] $180 annually C0 $45 quarterly 

center. In simple terms, to help them help them- ©) $90 semi-annually © $15 monthly 





selves. This is what Save the Children has been 


2 (— Instead, enclosed is my contribution of $ 
about since 1932. y ape 


(] Please send me more information. 











For you— educated, involved, and in touch with NAME TEL. NO 
your own heart—there are many rewards. The 7 ai 
chance to correspond with a child. Receive a ADDRESS____ 
photograph and progress reports. And above 
CITY a5 SOTAT Bs ZiP_ 








all know you are reaching out to another human 
being. That's how Save the Children works. But 
without you it can’t work. So please: clip this 
coupon and mail it today. Now you can turn 
the page. 


David L. Guyer, Executive Director 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
ute 
221 North LaSalle Street. Chicago. I!linois 60601 ™ 5/19/5 
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punch is coming from two relatively re- | 
cent acquisitions: Leftfielder José Car- 
denal and Centerfielder Rick Monday 


The ebullient Cardenal, who played sol- 








idly but unspectacularly for four major ) . 
league teams before coming to the Cubs VV ( [ WW. 
from Milwaukee three seasons ago, has F A e 
been peppering pitchers with line drives NEE SSE 2 Se are oe ee 
and was hitting a potent .363 last week 
Monday, signed by A’s Owner Charlie 5 
Finley with a much publicized $100,000 
bonus ten years ago and traded to Chi- 
cago in 1971, is finally playing up to his 
early promise. The clubhouse jester and 
clean-up hitter was batting .337. Not far ca 
behind at 321 was Manny Trillo, a 
surprisingly effective second baseman 
acquired last winter in the trade for 
Williams 
Hitting has not been the Cubs’ only 
strength. A year ago the team had the 1 
worst fielding record in the league; now ; 
it has a sure-handed outfield, as well as 
a first-class double-play combination 
With some intensive tutoring by low-key ’ 
Manager Jim Marshall, a former major 4 } 
league first baseman who took over the 
Cubs midway into last season, Chicago & 
fielders are no longer making careless 
errors 
There are also fewer mistakes on the 
mound. In fact, the major reason for the 
Cubs’ turnaround is former Oakland Re- 
liever Darold Knowles, who has given 
the team an injection of confidence. “On 
the A’s, we knew we would win,” says 
Knowles. “I've told the guys here to 
think the same way.” No one has prac- 
ticed the philosophy better than Steve 
Stone, a scholarly righthander (Kent 
State, 69) who publishes poetry and 
helps manage three restaurants in his 
spare time. Coming off a mediocre per- 
formance last season, Stone is already 
4-0 this year and sports a miserly 1.45 
ERA. How far can he and the new 1975 
Cubs go? The pennant still seems a long 
shot. But then, a month ago, so did first 
place 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


B mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Oct. 74. 








MINDSZENTY AT 1949 TRIAL 


A Life Alone 


His haggard face gave vivid evi- 
dence that he had been harshly treated 
But even then, a shocked world could 
hardly imagine what had been done to 
make so proud and stubborn a man as 
Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of 
Hungary, stand in the dock and drone 
out a confession to patently false charg- 
es of treason and conspiracy. Only when 
he published his Memoirs late last year 
did he provide a full account of how 
Communist police had broken his spir- 
it. For five weeks he was harangued, 
stripped naked, kept forcibly awake 
drugged and thrashed endlessly with a 
rubber truncheon until “without know- 
ing what had happened to me, I had be- 
come a different person.” 

Days Endured. Mindszenty, who 
had spoken out against the Communists 
as early as 1919 (and who had also been 
imprisoned by the Nazis) received a life 
sentence at that 1949 trial. Except for a 
few days of liberty during the 1956 free- 
dom fighters’ uprising, he was to spend 
the next 22 years either in prison cells, 
under house arrest, or in asylum in the 
U.S. embassy in Budapest. Many of 
those thousands of days were endured 
with little or no contact with other hu- 
man beings 

The most poignant chapter of Mind- 
szenty’s life began when he was finally 
freed in 1971. The cardinal had long re- 
fused to leave Hungary unless the gov- 
ernment exonerated him of all charges 
It was only at the insistence of Pope Paul 
VI and the urging of President Nixon 
who both wanted to improve East-West 
relations, that Mindszenty agreed to go 
Even then, according to his own ac- 
count, he refused to accept a church doc- 
ument specifying that he would make 
no statements to disturb détente 
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When Mindszenty began criticizing 
conditions in Hungary, a papal nuncio 
reminded him of a Vatican promise to 
the Communists that the cardinal would 
accept the Pope’s guidance and not dis- 
rupt church relations with the Hungar- 
ian regime—a condition to which Mind- 
szenty said he never agreed. Mindszenty 
told the Vatican that “I shrank from the 
thought of having to keep silent in the 
free world.” As a result—on the 25th an- 
niversary of the day Mindszenty’s trial 
ended—Pope Paul stripped him of his 
episcopal office. To Mindszenty, it 
meant “complete and total exile.” 

A farmer's son, Mindszenty had al- 
ways been stubborn, and Pope Pius XII 
may have been relying on that quality 
in 1945 when he made Mindszenty the 
highest-ranking bishop in a nation on 
the brink of a Communist takeover 
Weeks later, Mindszenty and his bish- 
ops issued a pre-election pastoral letter 
urging Christians to vote against par- 
ties that used “violence and oppression.” 


The Communists drew a dismal 17% of 


the vote, and when he persisted in op- 
position while they consolidated their 
power, the cardinal’s fate was certain 

Last week, when Mindszenty died 
in Vienna at 83, Pope Paul said of the 
man he had dismissed: “He was and cer- 
tainly will continue to be a contradictory 
figure, the object of veneration and of vi- 
olent attacks.” 


Polygamy in the Desert 


Utah's Founding Father Brigham 
Young had 27 wives, but his Mormon 
Church banned polygamy in 1890 by 
“revelation”—after losing several U.S 
Supreme Court cases. Just last year Mor- 
mon President Spencer Kimball warned 
that “the Lord brought an end to this 
program many decades ago.” That di- 


CHURCH FOUNDER ALEXANDER JOSEPH WITH AN ASSORTMENT OF HIS WIVES & CHILDREN 


vine word has not reached everyone 
There are some 35,000 heretical Mor 
mons in the U.S. and Mexico who still 
practice polygamy 

This underground activity burst into 
public notice this spring when pistol- 
packing ex-Marine Alexander Joseph, 
39, led 12 of his wives and 15 other fam- 
ilies—all members of Joseph’s Church 
of Jesus Christ of Solemn Assembly—to 
establish a settlement on a 2,000-acre 
tract of federal land in southern Utah 
Before the Bureau of Land Management 
began proceedings to evict them, they 
had put up ten buildings, started a dam 
and planted vegetables. A federal court 
is now deciding whether they are home- 
steaders or simply squatters 

Legal Buffer. Joseph talks of his 
“church” as a “legal buffer’ against 
prosecution, but he gets a low rating as 
a religious patriarch, even from Osteo- 
path Rulon Allred, founder of the po- 
lygamous Montana community where 
Joseph once lived. Says Allred: “He used 
the doctrine of plural marriage to jus- 
tify conduct not acceptable to the priest- 
hood.” Indeed, Joseph has acquired his 
15 wives (who now have five children) 
rather casually. “I decided to marry 
Judy after 15 minutes,” he says, “and | 
asked Paulette [age 16] after 29 hours 
The obedient wives, most of whom work 
as waitresses in Joseph's nearby Red De 
sert Inn, profess to believe in the Jo- 
sephian faith. Says Joni, who turned 
down a $6,000 National Merit scholar- 
ship to marry him: “Polygamy provides 
the sense of fulfillment I never experi 
enced at the First Baptist Church in Bill 
ings.’ Although polygamy is illegal, au- 
thorities have trouble prosecuting it 
Says Kane County Sheriff Norman 
Swapp: “Sure it’s against the law, but I 
can’t even prove he’s married to all those 
women.” 
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ROBERT & SUZANNE MASSIE 


Blood Will Tell 


JOURNEY 
by ROBERT MASSIE and SUZANNE MASSIE 
417 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Of the several million people round 
the world who read Robert Massie’s 
Nicholas and Alexandra, few failed to 
be impressed by the author’s empathetic 
handling of hemophilia. The disease, 
characterized by uncontrolled bleeding, 
threatened the life of the young Czare- 
vitch, made the lives of his father and 
mother into a nightmare, and helped 
lead to the fall of the Romanov family 
By dealing with the Czar and Czarina 
as distraught parents, the book trans- 
formed them from foolish pawns of his- 
tory into figures of personal tragedy 

No one who reads Journey, which 
Massie has just written with his wife Su- 
zanne, is likely to wonder at the source 
of Massie’s sensitivity. In 1957, the Mas- 
sies took their six-month-old son Bobby 
to a New York hospital for tests to de- 
termine why he bruised so easily and 
bled so long. They waited for hours while 
uncommunicative doctors and nurses 
examined and drew blood from the 
screaming, terrified baby. Finally, a doc- 
tor emerged and coldly offered them a 
dreadful diagnosis and an ambiguous af- 
terthought. “The child has classical he- 
mophilia,” he told them. “There will be 
compensations, you may be sure.” 

Enduring Courage. The compen- 
sations have been a long time in com- 
ing. Hemophilia is a devastating and 
in many ways ill-understood disease 
Those afflicted by it usually have to fight 
it on their own and with inadequate 
weapons. Journey is the story of the Mas- 
sies’ struggle, which so far has been suc- 
cessful. The chapters written by Robert 
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BOBBY MASSIE AT AGE TEN 


tend to deal with technical details. Su- 
zanne concentrates on her personal an- 
guish and the years of caring for Bobby 
If she sometimes seems to overwrite, the 
book proves how thoroughly she has 
earned the right to do so. Her descrip- 
tions of the emotional and physiological 
effects of hemophilia on exhausted par- 
ents, as well as children, are heart-rend- 
ing. Its portrait of Bobby Massie’s en- 
during courage and the decency and 
devotion of those who helped him makes 
Journey a remarkable human document 


Beyond that, the Massies’ analysis of 


how the disease is handled and mishan- 
dled by American medicine is a model 
of reportorial precision and reformist 
zeal. 

Hemophilia is thought of as a dis- 
ease of the monarchy because England's 
Queen Victoria, a carrier, passed the 
trait along to some of her children and 
had two granddaughters marry respec- 
tively a Romanov and Spanish Habs- 
burg. Yet the disease is anything but 
royal and far from rare. It affects one 
out of every 20,000 males and can strike 
anyone—even those with no previous 
hemophilia history—who inherits the 
genetic defect preventing the production 
of certain blood fractions involved in the 
clotting process. Hemophiliacs do not 
bleed more easily than others; they 
merely bleed longer. They do not die 
from pinpricks or cut fingers, What he- 
mophiliacs fear more than knives or 
scissors are the internal hemorrhages 
that can cripple and destroy joints, ruin 
the brain, or, if uncontrolled, kill. More 
than half of all hemophiliacs die before 
the age of five. Even with regular trans- 
fusions of the missing fractions, only 
11% live to age 21 

Once they knew the diagnosis, the 
Massies, like most parents in their sit- 





uation, watched anxiously as their son 


bumped into furniture. (Suzanne re 
members realizing, after she had 
swathed their entire apartment, that 


there was no way to pad the whole 
world.) Inevitably, the growing boy fell 
and suffered the agonies of internal 
bleeding and of constantly necessary 
blood transfusions. The parents blamed 
themselves whenever he was hurt. At 
times, the burden became unbearable 
Robert Massie confesses how relieved 
he felt when his job (at Newsweek and 
later the Saturday Evening Post) \egit- 
imately took him away from home, free- 
ing him briefly from his continuing re- 
sponsibility. Suzanne admits that she 
once considered suicide and writes: “A 
person living with hemophilia can be 
come paralyzed with fright, like a rat in 
a maze who has met with an electric 
shock at every innocent-looking exit 
until finally he simply turns frantical- 
ly in circles, afraid to try any more 
doors.” 

Swallowed Pride. The Massies 
display touching and deep appreciation 
for those who helped them escape from 
this paralysis—among them the doctor 
who defied tradition to teach them how 
to handle Bobby’s transfusions at home 
and the calm Russian princess, now liv- 
ing in a New York suburb, who had 
played as a child with her hemophiliac 
cousin, the doomed Czarevitch Alexis 
But the book does not mince words 
about the American medical system 
which tends to hinder rather than help 
hemophiliacs. The Massies’ anger is un- 
derstandable. American blood bankers, 
by and large, have done little to bring 
down the cost of the blood fractions that 
hemophiliacs must have. The American 
Red Cross, which collects 40% of all the 
blood in the U.S., has in fact lately 
agreed to turn over some of its blood to 
the Hyland Division of Baxter Labora- 
tories, a commercial concern that charg- 
es twice as much for the hemophiliac 
fractions as some doctors say it should 
cost. “I understand your concern,” a 
company official told Robert Massie 
“but my sales people are always against 
lowering prices. Remember, I have to 
think of theirs too.” 

Bobby Massie is more fortunate than 
most hemophiliacs. His parents were not 
wealthy, but they were determined 
They swallowed their pride and ran 
campaigns to collect the blood he need- 
ed, pleading with friends, relatives and 
even strangers for donations of the vital 
fluid. (The problem, writes Robert, was 
not in being grateful, but in having to 
be grateful: “Nobody likes to beg for 
charity. And begging for blood is just as 
hard, maybe harder, than begging for 
money.”) They concealed their fears and 
sent him to school, then hid their hurt 
when his classmates called him “leath- 
erlegs” because he wore padded braces 
to support his swollen knees 

The result of their efforts—and cour- 
age—is obvious. Young Massie, now 
18, is a freshman at Princeton. The dis- 
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Crispina 
found a 


friend 


One who is helping 


her survive 


Cama Aguilar’s case is typical. 


Her father works long hours as a share- 
cropper despite a chronic pulmonary 
condition that saps his strength. Her 
mother takes in washing whenever she 
can. Until recently, the total income of 
this family of six was about $13.00 a 
month. Small wonder that they were 
forced to subsist on a diet of unpolished 
rice, swamp cabbage, and tiny fish the 
children seine from a nearby river. 


Now Crispina enjoys the support of a 
Foster Parent in Tennessee whose con- 
tribution of sixteen dollars a month 
assures Crispina and her entire family 
of better food and health care. And, 
when Crispina is old enough, the help 
of her Foster Parent will give her a 
chance for an education, an oppor- 
tunity to realize whatever potential she 
has to offer to this world. 


How can such a small monthly contri- 
bution do so much in the life of Cris- 
pina's family? In the underdeveloped 
countries where Foster Parents Plan is 
at work, the need is so great, the pov- 


erty so deep, that very few dollars can 
make a tremendous difference. In fact, 
with PLAN programs and services in 
place, the very communities where 
Foster Children live are aided toward 
self-improvement. 


To become a Foster Parent is a special 
responsibility ... and a most rewarding 
one. You become an influence in shap- 
ing the life of your Foster Child. You 
come to know the child through photos 
and a regular exchange of letters. Prog- 
ress reports show you vividly how much 
good your contribution is doing. Of the 
many fine causes that ask for your 
support, few can offer you such a tang- 
ible and immediate way to help others. 


Today, more than ever, people like you 
are needed to join in this wonderful 
work, Hundreds of children wait in 
desperate, often shocking, circum- 
stances for a Foster Parent to offer 
them a hand toward a decent life. 


Please join us if you can...or let us 
send you more details about how PLAN 
is working around the world. 


 cientieetistiemtitieestiemstieestietiete tet te te ee 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, Inc. 


Box 403, Warwick, Rhode Island 02886 
YES, I would like to know more about becoming a Foster Parent. 


Please send me the full facts D). 


I am ready now to become a Foster Parenttoaboy{) girlD 


country 


NT-X-5195 


age 


or whoever you feel needs me most [J). 


Please send a photo and case history of the Foster Child. Enclosed is my 
first contribution [] $16 monthly, () $48 quarterly, 1] $192 annually. 
I can’t become a Foster Parent now. I enclose a gift of $ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE 








DATE 
ZIP 





In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario M4V 1P8 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Korea, Haiti, Viet 


Nam, and the Philippines. PLAN is registered with the U.S. State De 


rtment Advisory 


Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. All contributions are tax deductible. Foster Parents 
Plan, Inc. is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization. 
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ease has permanently damaged his 
knees, and he must use an electric cart 
to get around at college. But he has 
served as an aide to Scoop Jackson in 
the Senate, learned to fly, swims more 
than 1,500 yds. a day in college, work- 
ing out regularly with the swimming 
team. Journey makes hauntingly clear 
that Bobby’s spirit is intact. In a post- 
script the boy rejects the suggestion, 
sometimes made to him, that his or- 
deal has been a blessing in disguise. 
But he writes, “If having vanquished 
braces, bleeding, pain, self-conscious- 
ness, boredom, and depression, I have 
not added in any way to my appreci- 
ation of this life that has been given 
me, then that indeed would be a mis- 
fortune to be pitied.” = Peter Stoler 


Less Joy 


COME OUT TO PLAY 
by ALEX COMFORT 
182 pages. Crown. $7.95. 


Down but not out in Paris, Dr 
George Goggins and his mistress Dul- 
cinea decide to found a sex clinic for dis- 
satisfied couples. Why not? Goggins is 
a biologist specializing in human fertil- 
ity, and Dulcinea is—well, skilled and 
nubile. Before they can say Kama Su- 
tra, a throng of tense American and 
English twosomes have assembled for 
lessons. Soon odd things are happening 
The shrill, squeaky voices of the wives 
turn plush and throaty. The husbands, 
mostly NATO officials, lose their interest 
in rocketry and war. One way and an- 
other, their marriages bloom as never 
before. 

After rejuvenating the wedded bliss 
of a couple very high in the English es- 
tablishment, Goggins is rewarded with 
a title, an honorary degree from Oxford, 
and enough sex-education projects to 
make him rich for life. Oddly, something 
very like this improbable conclusion has 
happened to Goggins’ creator—Alex 
Comfort, 55, a writer-biologist-philoso- 
pher of some note, whose useful work 
on the aging process was carried out in 
modest obscurity until he unleashed The 
Joy of Sex and More Joy (TIME, Oct. 7) 
upon the do-it-by-the-book decade. 
Odder still, Comfort published Come 
Out to Play in England in 1961, long be- 
fore he emerged as the Baedeker of bod- 
ily contact. 

Fruit Flies. “The book,” says Com- 
fort, sounding more and more like a so- 
ciologist, “started to be simply a comic 
novel. I think now it was the manifesto 
of which The Joy of Sex commences the 
implementation.” To have read Come 
Out to Play is like having witnessed an 
apple fall on Sir Isaac Newton’s head: a 
ho-hum incident at the time but note- 
worthy in hindsight. As a sex book with- 
out a single sex scene, it is a tame re- 
minder of how things have changed 
since 1961. And as the story ofa sex clin- 
ic conceived before the advent of Mas- 
ters and Johnson, it is a fine instance of 
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low-grade art that life so often shame- 
lessly imitates 

Time has been considerably kinder 
to Comfort’s ideas than to Come Out 
to Play. \ts fey style and potty names 
(Fossil-Fundament, Sir Frank Pus) seem 
as ephemeral as fruit flies. Worse, Gog- 
gins’ description of monogamous mar- 
riage as the act of buying “meat in 
unopened cans” is enough to make cel- 
ibate vegetarianism seem downright 
appealing. ® Paul Gray 


Means and Extremes 


DEAR AMERICA 
by KARL HESS 
279 pages. Morrow. $7.95. 


Back in 1964, Karl Hess was a 
true believer of the right. As a speech- 
writer, aide and ideologue to Presiden- 
tial Candidate Barry Goldwater, he 
packaged the slogan that may have 
helped lose the campaign: “Extremism 
in the defense of liberty is no vice. Mod- 
eration in the pursuit of justice is no vir- 
tue.” Today, at 51, Hess is a welder 
He now opposes war, government in 
general and most U.S. Government ac- 
tivities. He has become, in fact, an an- 
archist and a tax resister. As much 
out of sheer angry cussedness as con- 
viction, he admits, he refused to pay 
the Internal Revenue Service a penny 
in 1966; nor has he given them any 
money since then. The IRS, in response, 
slapped a 100% lien on any money 
Hess earns and any property or sav- 
ings he may have. So Hess lives 
mainly by barter, trading his welding 
skill directly for food, clothing and 
shelter. 

St. Paul was blasted from his horse 
and converted to Christianity by a bolt 
of lightning and a deep voice on the 
road to Damascus. In a more Amer- 
ican epiphany, Hess was converted by 
the deep-throated roar of a motorcycle 
Many middle-aged men take up cycling 
—as Hess did in 1965. Mostly what 
they get is kidney trouble, pavement 
burns and a chance to act out a few fan- 
tasies. As Hess tells it in Dear Amer- 
ica, he got secular religion. The need 
to repair the machines he wrecked led 
him to welding and, finally, to work- 
ing as a welder of trucks and con- 
struction equipment. “It was_ there, 
under trucks, inside buckets, working 
hard,” he writes, “that I faced the final 
contradictions, the ones that ended any 
hope of anything in my life ever being 
quite the same again.” 

Radiant Vision. Hess's life is in- 
deed different, but his extremist way of 
thinking has not changed. He has no 
use for either of the major political par- 
ties, for it has been revealed to him that 
liberals as well as conservatives believe 
in “the concentration of power in the 
fewest practical hands.” He was once 
one of American business’s staunchest 
supporters; now, in a paraphrase of 
Proudhon. he writes. “Corporate capi- 
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talism is an act of theft” because “a very 
few live very high off the work, inven- 
tion and creativity of very many oth- 
ers.” Hess does not buy state socialism 
either, regarding it as “an act of betray- 
al... by bureaucrats who have contrived 
a new synthesis of capitalism’s obses- 
sive bookkeeping with feudalism’s top- 
down, absolute authority.” Having thus 
disposed of today’s major isms, what 
Hess does advocate is a free society in 
which people, without any help from city 
hall or Congress, organize at a local lev- 
el to run their own schools, businesses 
and neighborhoods. Writes Hess: “I 
want to live in a community where de- 
cent human beings all will practice those 
skills which all may possess in common, 
truthfulness, consideration of others, a 
sense of proportion in undertakings and 
in ambitions and the various human 
traits associated with deep love of 





KARL HESS 
As cheerful as a nun scrubbing floors. 


another and an abiding respectful sense 
of self.” 

This radiant vision has long tor- 
mented man, and it is quite possible that 
big government and big business are not 
the best means to pursue it. In Dear 
America, Hess often seems possessed of 
a belief in the perfectibility of human na- 
ture that is as simplistic as his Gold- 
water conservatism—but, like the faith 
of most converts, totally sincere. As 
TIME Correspondent Arthur White 
learned when he visited Hess recently, 
the man seems to be practicing the clas- 
sical, nonviolent anarchism he advo- 
cates. Hess owns little more than weld- 
ing tools and the blue denim clothes on 
his back. “I had a bicycle,” he admits, 
“but it was stolen.” 

He owes the IRS some $15,000, and 
to outwit them he has even sold the 
rights to Dear America to a community 
organization for which he works. “I can't 
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own anything,” he explains in a soft 
voice. “Those IRS people are like a gang 
of thugs.” His first marriage, which pro- 
duced two sons, ended in divorce in 
1967. Now he lives with his second wife, 
Freelance Editor—Artist Therese Ma- 
chotka, in a three-room flat over a store 
in a racially mixed Washington, D.C., 
neighborhood. He exudes what a friend 
has described as “the ethereal, inexpli- 
cable cheerfulness of a nun scrubbing 
floors.” 

A big (5 ft. 11 in., 210 Ibs.), barrel- 
chested man, whose post-Republican 
beard lends him a faint resemblance to 
Fidel Castro, Hess spends most of his 
days in the warehouse that contains the 
office of Community Technology Inc., 
the self-help organization for which he 
serves as unpaid project coordinator 
Surrounded by posters of Russian An- 
archist Mikhail Bakunin, Mexican Peas- 
ant Leader Emiliano Zapata and Rev- 
olutionary Pamphleteer Tom Paine (all 
of whom he admires “because they kept 
on doing their own sticky things until 
the world changed”), Hess pursues a va- 
riety of projects that more than make 
up in imagination what they may lack 
in immediate applicability. 

One aims at promoting neighbor- 
hood self-sufficiency by teaching inner- 
city people how to raise organically 
grown vegetables. Another project in- 
volves construction of solar-powered 
hot-water heaters on apartment roofs. 
A third seeks to increase food supplies 
by teaching people to raise fish at home. 
“It’s protein,” says Hess, pointing to a 
tank full of tiny rainbow trout. “You can 
trade them or sell them.” 

True Believer. Hess's nonconform- 
ist life-style leaves him plenty of time 
for thinking and writing. He offers no 
excuses for his philosophical flip-flop, 
which he sees as a natural response to 
the growth of big government in Amer- 
ica. “It's not just the war,” he says. “I'm 
as opposed to the welfare state as I am 
to the warfare state. The Government 
is doing everything that the Declaration 
of Independence said you should resist,” 
he says. Like the British, the Govern- 
ment “is sending hither swarms of of- 
ficers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance.” 

It is one of Hess’s articles of faith 
that the Government should be radical- 
ly reduced as well as reorganized. “I also 
think the public school system is a fail- 
ure and prudent people should abandon 
it.” Not by violence, however, Anar- 
chists like the 19th century Frenchmen 
Frangois Ravachol, and Edouard Vail- 
lant who tossed a bomb into the Na- 
tional Assembly, assumed that bombs 
and bullets would be necessary to free 
mankind. Hess, who has been arrested 
three times for participating in an an- 
tiwar demonstration, is willing to forgo 
force in favor of example. Like many a 
true believer, he is convinced that the 
world is changing in his direction. Says 
he, with a smile: “You'll be here with 
me sooner or later.” =P.S. 
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Died. George Baker, 59, creator of 
the World War II cartoon anti-hero 
Sad Sack; of cancer; in Los Angeles. A 
draftsman at Walt Disney studios, Bak- 
er found his vocation only after joining 
the Army in 1941. His haplessly sna- 
fued Sad Sack became the image of the 
downtrodden G.I. doomed to a perpet- 
ual losing battle with his own top ser- 
geants. Said Baker: “Many people lead 
a life of disappointment in one way or 
another. Nobody is completely happy or 
contented.” 

a7 

Died. Kenneth B. Keating, 74, am- 
bassador to Israel; of heart disease; in 
Manhattan. A gregarious, backslapping 
lawyer in Buffalo, Republican Keating 
served six terms in the House before 
winning a Senate seat in 1958. “Poli- 
tics,” he joked, “is the ability to get 
money from the rich and votes from the 
poor while convincing both you are pro- 
tecting each from the other.” Crushed 
by Bobby Kennedy in his bid for re-elec- 
tion, Keating was named ambassador to 
India in 1969, and to Israel in 1973. In 
these posts he evolved a characteristi- 
cally jocular definition of diplomacy 
“Remembering a lady's birthday but 
forgetting her age.” 

Died. Moe Howard, 78, last survi- 
vor of the original Three Stooges slap- 
stick comedy team; of lung cancer; in 
Hollywood. His black bangs cropped as 
if his barber had used a chamber pot, 
Moe cheerfully assaulted colleagues Lar- 
ry, Curly and Shemp through more than 
200 1930s farces, whacking them with 
mallets, tweaking noses, kicking shins, 
and deftly delivering thousands of the 
two-fingered eye punches that became 
his trademark, and endeared him in the 
1950s to the first generation of televi- 
sion children 


. 

Died. Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, 
83, Primate of Hungary (1945-74) and 
symbol of the cold war's intractable con- 
flicts; of a heart attack; in Vienna (see 
RELIGION) 

a 

Died. Avery Brundage, 87. presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (1952-72); of a heart attack; in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany. A 
1912 U.S. Olympic track competitor and 
later self-made millionaire in construc- 
tion, Brundage became the most pow- 
erful figure in international amateur 
sport as head of the 1.0.C. Viewing the 
Olympics as a “20th century religion” 
free of “injustice of caste, race, family 
or wealth,” Brundage autocratically, 
ruthlessly and sometimes pettily railed 
against “commercialism” in sport, up- 
holding an increasingly elusive ideal of 
amateurism and several times axing 
popular athletes for minor infringe- 
ments of it. 
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We're so sure you'll want to keep MONEY coming each 
month that we'll be glad to have you sample it at no risk. Just call 
800-621-8200 (in Tlinois, 800-972-8302). Order 12 issues at 
the special rate of $6.95—$2.05 less than the basic rate. 

We'll rush your first issue to you, give you a chance to enjoy 
it, then bill you. If you decide MONEY's not for you, write “No 
thanks” across the bill and return it. And that will be that. Other- 
wise send your check and get 11 more issues. Call for MONEY 
right now. And get a better handle on your money. 


Money /Time & Life Bidg./541 N. Fairbanks Ct./Chicago, !!!. 60611 
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The gifts of nature, the works of man fuse into a unity of beauty in our land. From the silent 
Alps to the rhythm of our cities a harmony of spirit awaits you. Come celebrate Europe's 
Architectural Heritage Year with us visit cities chosen as 
models of excellence in preserving the best of the past witha 
dynamic present ~ cities such as Krems-Stein in the Danube Valley, 
Rust on Lake Neusiedl, Salzburg, the festival city and birthplace 

of Mozart, magnificent Vienna, and romanticGraz. A continuity 
of legendary past and exciting present is our gift to you, now. 
Come and explore the Austrian miracle. Welcome to Austria '75 

~ your year of festival and music. Search out those echoes 

of history that so influenced Western thought 

For information on excellent values in travel to Austria, ask your 
travel agent or rush the coupon below to the nearest Austrian 
National Tourist Office. 












Please send details on Austria ‘75 






Name ss 
Address 
Ciy._______ State 
$45 Fifth Ave NY 10017, 3440 Wilshire Blvd , Los Angeles 


Cal_90010; 200 E. Randolph. Chicago, I!) 6060! 
1007 N. W. 24th Ave , Portland, Ore 97210 
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JOHN GIELGUD & RALPH RICHARDSON INA SCENE FROM NO MAN’S LAND 


Pinter’s New World 


NO MAN'S LAND 
by HAROLD PINTER 


Two aging literary gents are discov- 
ered at wordplay in a womblike Edwar- 
dian salon. John Gielgud, the social- 
climbing guest, is a failed poet and 
garrulous pub bore. Host Ralph Rich- 
ardson is a successful but dipsomaniacal 
belletrist blimp who keeps two menac- 
ing servants to guard against just such 
intrusions. Together these two titled 
mandarins of the stage are guiding us 
into Pinter-land, where words struggle 
to contain the open-ended flux of ex- 
istence. Our journey through it is bril- 
liantly illuminated by their partnership 

No Man’s Land, Harold Pinter's 
new play at Britain’s National Theater 
in London, explores the paradox be- 
tween chillingly inflexible ideas and a 
reality so ephemeral that it may be false, 
and often is. What turns this grandiose 
philosophical dilemma into exhilarating 
theater is the fact that the play is very 
funny. Under Peter Hall's deft direction, 
the ominous and reflective pauses are 
delivered with timing and double takes 
of Jack Benny standard 

Prufrocks in Reverse. Using ordi- 
nary language and sometimes vulgar 
mannerisms, the two Prufrocks reverse 
their accustomed stage personae to hint 
at tenuous meanings as complex as any 
in Eliot's poetry. Gielgud, a seedy intel- 
lectual in beer-stained pinstripes, con- 
ceals his natural grace and authority 
under nervous movements—hitching up 
his pants, ruffling his sandy-haired wig, 
filching cigarettes. He babbles an obbli- 
gato of literary clichés in an excessively 
ingratiating attempt to establish human 
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contact, Richardson's stock character, 
the failed dreamer, prefers to stay pick- 
led in his past: his aim now is to “drink 
with dignity.” This monument to frozen 
illusions suddenly shatters in not one, 
but two thudding, alcoholic stage falls 
His identity crumbles like a building un- 
der the wrecker's headache ball 

Richardson can accept the experi- 
ence of meeting a new person only by 
pretending his guest is someone he al- 
ready knows, a fellow whose wife he 
once proudly seduced, Gielgud humors 
him with a sly expression of disbelief; 
his viola voice emerges to play, tease, 
and finally wound in a fumbled attempt 
at old-boy friendship. Richardson, ever 
the literary prig, rejects him: “Let us 
change the subject. For the last time.” 
He commits his soul to his servants, two 
North London roughnecks with a sheen 
of airline-steward manners, and slides 
willingly into no man’s land, “which 
never changes, which never grows older, 
but which remains forever, icy and 
silent.” 

Pinter people tend to live ineffably in 
the present and represent nothing out- 
side themselves. Events have no proxi- 
mate causes, let alone final Aristotelian 
ones. But in his last play, Old Times, Pin- 
ter’s characters began to be defined by 
their uncertain memory of the past. Now 
the particulars of the present are begin- 
ning to be bounded by the dark inevita- 
bility of the future, the no man’s land of 
death in life. The new and more abstract 
world that Britain's leading playwright 
has begun to explore at 44 is still imper- 
fectly mapped, and he will no doubt 
travel in it further as he moves on into 
middle age. One hopes that he will once 
again be accompanied by such sensitive 
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Requiem for the 60s 


THE TAKING OF MISS JANIE 
by ED BULLINS 


This play begins with a black man 
raping a white woman. Strangely 
enough, it is less a brutal physical act 
than the saddest of requiems. The play 
ends with the figures of John and Rob- 
ert Kennedy, Martin Luther King and 
Malcolm X on a rear stage scrim being 
spattered with gobs of blood. Thus the 
rape is, to some degree, an image of the 
anarchic violence of the “60s 

It is also a double requiem for the de- 
feated hopes of the “60s. As a black girl 
who has become a lesbian puts it: “We 
all failed and by failing ourselves we 
failed in the test of the times. We had 
so much going for us so much po- 
tential Do you realize it, man? We 
were the youth of our times And we 
blew it. Blew it completely. Look where 
it all ended We just turned out look- 
in’ like a bunch of punks and freaks.” 

Yet it would be quite wrong to think 
of The Taking of Miss Janie as a dirge 
Black Playwright Ed Bullins often uses 
a party as the central structure of his 
plays, and he does it again here. Even 
when it is slightly sick, a Bullins party 
jives. The people talk a vivid street id- 
iom with the fluent opulence of jazz 
Their moods dance. They make hot, sly 
funny, drunken, sexy scenes together 
that have the cumulative impact of a se- 
duction. Then they fall apart in reveal- 
ing stop-motion monologues as if a petal 
were trying to be a flower 

Street Stud. The petals are all 
bruised in Miss Janie: an ice-cool, sec- 
ond-rate white guitarist; a cocky, uncon- 
sciously comic black nationalist; an ex- 
beatnik Jewish poet adrift on drugs; a 
dutiful black wife two-timed by her best 
friend, who comes through the back 
door every time she goes out the front 

In the same ways, the white hero- 
ine Janie (Hilary Jean Beane) is the most 
pathetic of all. Bullins has drawn a mas- 
terly portrait of a befuddled, innocent, 
college-educated liberal. She professes to 
admire the poems of Monty (Adeyami 
Lythcott), her eventual rapist. But it is 
clear that she is drawn to a black man 
as by an intoxicating musk and a not-so- 
fantasied danger. Bullins’ Monty is a 
street stud who has climbed out of the 
ghetto without shedding his skin. With 
“Miss Janie,” as he tauntingly calls her, 
Monty does not so much wish to make 
a score as to even it 

In a beautifully modulated perfor- 
mance, Hilary Jean Beane makes an 
acting debut of striking promise. Drop- 
ping her real middle name is the only 
improvement one can think of. Adeyami 
Lythcott plays Monty with swaggering 
ease and power, and the entire support- 
ing cast is exemplary. This is an auspi- 
cious beginning for Joseph Papp’s plan 
to bring fresh plays into Lincoln Cen- 
ter's Newhouse Theater, some by black 
and Hispanic playwrights. #T.€. Kalem 
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100’s Menthol: 12 mg “18 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method 
King Regular: 11 mg, “tar" “07 m nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report Oct. 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The low tar, low nicotine cigarette. Think about it. 











As the Polar Bear is native to Canada's vast arctic regions, 

so too is Canadian Lord Calvert very much a home-bred product. 

From all over Canada... from Vancouver... Manitoba... the 

St. Lawrence River Valley... from our six distilleries we bring our great 
Canadian whiskies to Ville La Salle and marry them there into one 
greater Canadian... supple, smooth Canadian Lord Calvert 
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ACKLESS CANADIAN ARC 


There’s no Canadian more Canadian 
than Canadian Lord Calvert. 


